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Keeping  faith  in  Discouraging  times 


As  this  issue  goes  to  press,  the  dust  has  not  yet  settled  on  the  tragic  events  in  New  York 
City  and  Washington,  DC,  the  world  is  in  shock  and  mourning,  and  the  drums  of  war 
are  starting  to  pound. 

Keeping  our  Quaker  faith  in  these  times  of  fear  and  war  fever  will  not  be  easy.  I am 
deeply  grateful  to  the  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legislation  (FCNL)  and  the  American 
Friends  Service  Committee  (AFSC)  for  voicing  some  of  the  feelings  and  concerns  of  Friends 
during  these  difficult  times  (see  p.  16). 

During  North  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  (NPYM),  FCNL  lobbyist  Joe  Volk  shared  his  spiri- 
tual journey  as  a peacemaker  and  urged  us  to  “keep  faith  in  discouraging  times.” 

This  month’s  Friends  Bulletin  features  a wide  range  of  responses  to  Jack  Powelson’s  arti- 
cle on  the  World  Trade  Association  (WTO).  NPYM  approved  a minute  on  the  WTO  insisting 
that  trade  agreements  be  linked  with  “human  rights,  including  public  health,  sustainable  envi- 
ronmental practices,  and  the  dignity  and  rights  of  workers.”  Also  proposed,  but  held  over  for 
seasoning,  was  a minute  asking  us  to  look  to  our  own  possessions  to  see  if  they  contain  seeds 
of  economic  injustice. 

The  second  minute  challenged  me  to  reflect  on  how  to  make  more  ethical  choices  as  a con- 
sumer. One  way  is  to  become  involved  in  the  fair-trade  movement  (which  you  can  find  out  more 
about  by  looking  up  “fair  trade”  or  http://www.transfairusa.org/why/benefits.html  on  the  Net). 

Many  Friends  support  the  Interfaith  Coffee  Program,  “a  partnership  between  Equal 
Exchange,  faith-based  development  and  relief  organizations  such  as  Lutheran  World  Relief 
and  the  American  Friends  Service  Committee,  small  farmer  co-ops,  and  individual  churches 
and  congregations.”  If  you  want  to  support  this  effort  by  ordering  fair-traded  coffee  or  other 
items  for  members  of  your  Meeting,  click  on  http://www.equalexchange.com/newpages/ 
interfaith.html. 

I look  forward  to  receiving  more  articles  on  how  to  promote  fair  trade  and  economic  jus- 
tice. 

When  I published  the  pictures  of  crosses  on  the  front  cover  of  the  July-August  of  Friends 
Bulletin,  I never  imagined  that  I would  be  physically  carrying  them  down  to  Mexico  and 
planting  them  around  a cemetery.  But  the  Spirit  works  in  surprising  ways. 

The  people  of  Maclovio  Rojas — a colonia  (settlement)  where  I have  taken  Quaker  groups 
for  the  past  five  years — wanted  to  honor  those  who  have  died  trying  to  cross  the  US/Mexico 
border.  They  felt  that  the  crosses  created  by  San  Diego  artist  Michael  Schnorr  and  used  in 
demonstrations  by  the  AFSC  were  an  apt  symbol  for  this  transnational  tragedy.  In  response  to 
their  request,  our  group  of  Quaker  youth  and  adults  carried  these  crosses  in  the  blazing  sun 
and  planted  them  within  sight  of  the  rugged  mountains  where  numerous  Mexicans  have  died 
for  the  “crime”  of  trying  to  come  to  the  US  to  work  and  visit  their  families.  Taking  up  these 
symbols  of  our  xenophobia  and  flawed  immigration  policy  proved  to  be  a deeply  moving 
spiritual  experience  (see  p.  7). 

This  fall  we  bid  a fond  adieu  to  three  of  our  Board  members.  Mary  Lou  Coppock  has 
completed  six  years  of  dedicated  service.  Not  only  has  she  been  an  extremely  generous  and 
self-giving  Board  member,  she  also  displayed  a wonderful  sense  of  humor.  Not  long  after  a 
Board  meeting  in  which  she  tripped  and  broke  her  arm,  Mary  Lou  cheerfully  went  to  Yearly 
Meeting  with  a sign  on  her  cast  that  read,  “I  fell  for  Friends  Bulletin."  I’m  sorry  to  report  that 
Mary  Lou  has  had  serious  health  problems  lately,  so  please  hold  her  in  the  Light.  I also  feel 
deep  gratitude  for  the  enthusiastic  spirit  of  Alan  Chickering,  who  served  as  treasurer  and  con- 
tributed many  valuable  ideas  and  insights.  Thanks  are  also  due  to  Anne  Friend,  who  served  as 
recording  clerk. 

We  appreciate  all  of  you  who  support  Friends  Bulletin  with  encouraging  words,  constmc- 
tive  criticism,  financial  support,  and  articles. 
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Excerpts  from  Talks  given  at 
North  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting 
And  Friends  General  Conference 
Summer  2001 


BY  Joe  Volk 
Executive  Secretary  of 
The  Friends  Committee  on 
National  Legislation 


As  many  of  you  know,  I now  work  for 
the  first  registered  religious  lobby  in 
the  United  States,  the  Friends  Committee 
on  National  Legislation  (FCNL).  Imagine 
the  audacity  of  American  Quakers  in 
1943.  In  the  midst  of  a country  totally  mo- 
bilized for  war  and  in  the  middle  of  a 
world  war,  they  followed  their  leadings 
fi’om  God  to  establish  a lobby  in  this  na- 
tion’s capital.  “Let’s  go  lobby  for  peace!” 
Now,  some  Friends  are  really  proud 
of  this  organization.  ‘They’re  the  policy 
wonks,’  you’re  probably  saying  to  your- 
self (I  hope  to  change  your  view  of  that 
before  this  talk  is  over.)  However,  other 
Friends  really  have  little  or  no  interest  in 
lobbying  of  any  kind.  We  have  only  12% 
or  less  of  the  membership  of  the  Religious 
Society  of  Friends  on  our  database. 
Please,  send  us  your  Christmas  and  other 
lists  of  people  who  might  want  to  receive 
our  Washington  Newsletter. 

In  my  30  years  working  on  policy. 
I’ve  met  many  Friends  who  seem  to  side 
with  Mark  Twain  when  it  comes  to  poli- 
tics. Wasn’t  it  he  who  said,  “A  dead  poli- 
tician is  a good  politician”? 

When  you  think  about  us,  we  are  a 
paradox.  Nearly  all  US- American  parents 
dream  of  their  daughter  or  son  growing  up 
to  one  day  become  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  Yet,  virtually  all  those  par- 
ents pray  to  God  that  their  child  would 
NEVER  become  a politician.  Many 
Quakers  seem  to  share  this  dislike  for 
things  political.  Yet  William  Penn  was 
a politician. 


As  one  Friend  said  to  me,  “How  can 
you  work  with  those  slime  bags  in  Wash- 
ington?” Another  Friend  once  asked  me, 
“How  can  you  compromise  yourself  like 
that?  I could  never  go  to  Washington,  DC, 
and  compromise  my  religious  beliefs  like 
you  do.”  To  these  Friends,  working  in 
Washington,  DC,  on  national  legislation 
involves  getting  dirty  and  losing  your  cen- 
ter. Whereas  to  me  and  many  other 
Friends,  engaging  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent on  the  big  issues  of  our  times  is  an 
essential  aspect  in  the  practice  of  our 
Quaker  faith. 

By  now  you’ve  heard  many  times  the 
perspective  on  Quaker  work  that,  when 
our  service  work  is  at  its  best  we  do  two 
things: 

1.  We  offer  the  crust  of  bread  and  the 
cup  of  cool  water  to  those  in  need, 
and 

2.  We  look  to  the  causes  of  that  need 
and  try  to  change  or  replace  the  struc- 
tures of  violence  that  create  the  need 
for  our  humanitarian  work. 

That  second  one  is  policy  work,  and 
policy  work  takes  place  in  the  political 
arenas.  When  we  do  policy  work,  we 
Quakers  attempt  to  answer  to  that  of  God 
in  every  situation. 

For  a long  time,  I was  like  those 
Friends  who  did  not  want  to  work  in  the 
political  arena.  My  experiences  changed 
me.  I want  to  tell  you  a few  stories  of 
some  those  transforming  experiences. 


Journey  to  Quakerism 

On  my  birthday,  Febmary  28,  1967, 
just  before  midnight,  in  the  cosmic  still- 
ness of  a terribly  cold  winter’s  night  in 
Oxford,  Ohio,  I stood  in  awe  of  the  zenith 
star  and  all  the  stars  surrounding  it.  I 
gradually  lowered  my  head  to  see  the  arc 
of  the  sky  down  to  the  horizon  of  human- 
made  roof  tops.  I shivered  and  looked  at 
the  envelope  in  my  hand.  I had  addressed 
it  to  my  Draft  Board.  In  it  were  my  draft 
card  and  a letter  protesting  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam. I declared  that  I would  not  accept  my 
deferments  and  that,  if  drafted,  I would  not 
fight  in  Vietnam. 

No  one  else  was  in  the  street.  I felt 
frightened,  lonely  and  cold.  I pushed 
through  my  fear  and  dropped  the  envelope 
through  the  slot.  A moment  passed.  The 
mailbox  had  been  empty.  The  comer  of  the 
envelope  hit  the  bottom.  To  me,  it  made  a 
cymbal-like  sound.  At  that  moment,  I felt 
warm  and  embraced  by  a presence. 

As  a teenager  at  church  and  at  tent 
revivals  I had  prayed  for  such  a presence. 
It  had  never  come,  and  I would  not  testify 
to  my  pastor  or  peers  that  I was  saved,  be- 
cause for  me  there  was  no  presence  under 
the  roof  of  the  church.  But  now,  in  the  still 
and  empty  night,  I felt  embraced  and  ac- 
companied. My  fear  was  dispelled,  and  I 
was  ready  to  “face  the  music”  whatever 
that  would  be. 

I could  not  make  contact  with  the  di- 
vine presence  until  I merged  my  values, 
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my  faith,  and  my  action  into  one,  gluing 
them  together  with  a thing  called  risk- 
taking. Doing  this  came  after  a long  time 
of  study,  of  preparation,  of  worship  with 
others,  but  when  it  happened,  I was  in  a 
place  of  stillness. 

I was  “on  the  street,”  not  in  the  sanc- 
tuary. That  place  put  me  in  awe  of  God’s 
creation.  I felt  that  I was  a creature  in  a 
governed  universe.  Although  I didn’t 
know  it,  this  experience  of  God  would 
lead  me  to  Friends  and  would  be  an  open- 
ing into  the  world  of  political  action  as  a 
practice  of  faith.  What  brought  me  to  that 
place  was  not  anger,  not  opposition,  but 
love.  Love  is  the  first  motion. 

I did  not  start  out  as  a Quaker.  I am  a 
convinced  Friend.  Here’s  how  I met  the 
Religious  Society  of  Friends. 

In  1967,  I went  into  the  Army  to  try 
to  organize  soldiers  to  refuse  to  go  to 
Vietnam.  I was  motivated  basically  by 
two  things  (not  counting  stupidity):  first, 
as  a Christian,  I had  meditated  much  on 
Jesus’s  remark  that  “....in  as  much  as  you 
do  it  unto  the  least  of  these  my  brethren 
you  have  done  it  unto  me...”  and,  second, 
the  Nuremburg  principles  established  after 
WWII  led  me  to  believe  that,  in  a democ- 
racy, citizen-soldiers  were  responsible  and 
accountable  for  their  actions.  I couldn’t 
imagine  a Christian  doing  to  the  Vietnam- 
ese what  I was  reading  about  and  what  I 
was  seeing  on  TV.  I thought  US  soldiers 
had  a responsibility  to  refuse  illegal  or 
unjust  orders  and  then  to  take  whatever 
consequences  were  coming  to  them. 

By  the  early  spring  of  1968,  I was  a 
light  weapons  specialist  assigned  to  A 
Troop,  4th  Brigade,  12  Battalion,  of  the 
5 th  Mechanized  Army  at  Fort  Carson, 
Colorado,  not  far  from  Denver.  We  were 
scheduled  for  deployment  to  Vietnam  in 
something  called  Project  Red  Diamond 
that  summer.  I knew  that  I would  refuse  to 
go  with  them  to  Vietnam,  and  I told  my 
buddies,  my  sergeant,  my  platoon  leader, 
my  First  Sergeant,  and  my  Commanding 
Officer  that  I wasn’t  going.  I appealed  to 
them  to  refuse  to  go,  too. 

Don’t  be  misled.  I was  convinced  but 
not  confident.  I was,  if  you  will  please 
excuse  the  rude  phrase,  “wet-my-pants- 
scared”  every  time  I had  to  face  them.  My 
parents  disapproved,  my  brother  dis- 
agreed, my  friends  were  astonished,  my 
church  asked  me  to  reconsider  and  do  the 
right  thing  by  serving  my  country  in  Viet- 
nam. I thought  service  to  my  country 
called  me  to  go  in  a different  direction.  I 


was  young,  inexperienced,  seeking  truth 
but  not  knowing  it,  and  VERY  alone. 

At  that  moment,  when  I had  so  little 
support  and  facing  a not  very  important  but 
very  personal  abyss,  Quakers  appeared  to 
me.  A Methodist  pastor  in  Denver  told  me, 
“I  can’t  help  you,  but  the  Quakers  might. 
They  have  a military  counseling  office  here 
in  Denver.  Go  see  them.”  I did. 

Sure  enough,  AFSC’s  Hohnes  Brown 
and  Chester  McQuiry  had  a walk-in  office. 
They  listened  to  my  story.  They  asked  me 
questions.  They  never  tried  to  lead  me  in  a 
direction.  They  wanted  to  understand  my 
direction  and  how  they  could  support  me.  I 
had  worried  how  a peace  group  would  re- 
spond to  a soldier  walking  into  their  place. 
Once,  when  I was  on  leave  visiting  a fiiend 
at  Columbia  University,  the  famous  New 
York  City  Baptist  pastor,  peacenik  and 
playwright  A1  Carmines,  had  poured  a 
drink  over  my  head  to  show  his  disgust  for 
the  Vietnam  War  and  the  military.  He’d 
never  bothered  to  ask  me  what  I thought  or 
what  I was  doing  in  uniform.  But  with 
AFSC,  I was  safe. 

Holmes  explained  that  I would  receive 
a general  court-martial.  On  the  basis  of  the 
experience  of  others,  he  thought  I would 
get  a sentence  of  six  months  at  hard  labor, 
two-thirds  forfeiture  of  pay,  and  reduction 
in  grade  to  E-1.  At  worst,  I would  do  my 
time  and  be  sent  back  to  duty.  At  best,  they 
would  release  me  early  and  send  me  back 
to  duty.  No  dishonorable  discharge.  No 
less  than  honorable  discharge. 

As  I thanked  Holmes  and  Chester  for 
their  advice  and  prepared  to  catch  the  next 
bus  to  Fort  Carson  to  be  arrested  by  the 
military  police.  Holmes  said,  “One  more 
thing.  If  you  like,  we  could  ask  a local 
Quaker  in  Colorado  Springs  to  call  the 
Commander  of  the  Guard  at  the  stockade 
once  a week  to  ask  how  you  are  doing.  A 
simple  phone  call  might  help  to  protect  you 
while  you  are  confined.  Would  you  want 
someone  to  make  a call?” 

At  the  time,  I thought,  “that’s  a no- 
brainer;  of  course,  I want  someone  to  make 
the  call.”  I learned  later  that  it  is  the 
Quaker  way  not  to  presume  to  give  help 
where  it  might  not  be  wanted.  “Yes, 
please,”  I said. 

We  said  goodbye.  I walked  alone  to 
the  bus  station,  but  I went  with  a sense  that 
“the  Quakers” — whoever  the  hell  they 
were  — would  be  helping  me  to  make  my 
way  through  the  troubles  ahead. 

The  information  that  AFSC’s  Holmes 
Brown  had  given  me  was  accurate.  It  all 


happened  just  as  he  had  said  it  would. 
About  once  a week,  an  officer  came  to 
the  “back  forty”  of  the  stockade  looking 
for  Soldier  in  Confinement  Volk. 

He  asked  me,  “Are  you  Private 
Volk?”  Yes,  sir.  “How  are  you  doing?” 
OK,  sir.  “Anybody  giving  you  any  trou- 
ble?” No,  sir.  He  would  then  say, 
“Good,”  and  walk  away.  I assumed  from 
those  periodic  visits  by  an  officer  that 
someone  on  the  outside  was  making  a 
phone  call  on  my  behalf 

I thought  the  phone  call  probably 
took  a minute  or  two  to  make.  Someone 
who  didn’t  know  me  and  who  might 
never  meet  me  was  calling.  They  proba- 
bly thought  it  was  trivial  and  too  simple  a 
thing  to  make  a difference  in  the  big 
scheme  of  things.  That’s  how  I would 
have  thought  about  a request  to  make  a 
minute-long  phone  call  on  behalf  of 
someone  I didn’t  know.  Yet,  someone 
was  taking  it  on  faith  that  such  a little 
thing  would  make  such  a difference  that 
it  was  important  to  do.  Someone  I didn’t 
know  put  that  into  their  weekly  schedule. 

“Experience  Tested  by 
Community” 

“Inasmuch  as  you  do  it  unto  the  least 
of  these....”  I fit  that  category  myself. 
These  Quakers  didn’t  preach  the  good 
news,  as  my  church  did;  they  practiced  it, 
as  my  church  didn’t.  This  was  the  “cup  of 
cool  water  and  the  cmst  of  bread”  part  of 
the  Quaker  service.  It  spoke  to  me  in  my 
time  of  need.  What  I didn’t  know  then 
was  that  these  same  Quakers  had  organi- 
zations to  also  try  to  change  the  policy 
that  put  me  and  others  into  this  situation. 
They  were  serving,  yes,  but  they  were 
protesting,  too.  And,  as  important,  they 
were  translating  the  protest  into  political 
action  by  addressing  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  the  President  through  the 
FCNL.  Quakers,  I later  understood,  were 
answering  to  “that  of  God  in  everyone” 
both  by  ministering  to  hurting  people  and 
by  trying  to  transform  the  policies  that 
hurt  them. 

I think  what  impressed  me  as  I 
learned  more  about  Friends  was  summed 
up  in  a remark  that  Sam  Caldwell  made 
years  ago  in  a plenary  speech  to  FGC.  He 
said  something  like  “Friends’  religious 
insights  are  drawn,  not  from  our  knowl- 
edge or  schooling,  but  from  our  experi- 
ence as  tested  in  the  community.” 

We  receive  continuing  revelation  of 
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Truth  through  our  experience  with  people 
in  many  different  communities,  in  many 
different  circumstances,  in  many  different 
parts  of  the  world.  We  gather  this  experi- 
ence. We  test  it  among  ourselves  and  with 
others.  We  seek  to  discover,  with  the 
benefit  of  divine  guidance,  what  it  means. 
And  the  discoveries  of  meaning  then  give 
renewed  purpose  and  direction  to  our 
lives  and  to  the  life  of  our  community. 
Thus,  in  some  sense,  we  are  always  unset- 
tled because  we  are  always  changing,  and 
yet,  we  are  always  grounded  because  we 
seek  to  be  obedient  to  the  Creator. 

As  a young  student  of  theology  and  a 
soldier,  this  was  the  community  of  faith 
that  I did  not  know  existed  but  for  which  I 
was  searching.  We  met  each  other  through 
an  individual’s  act  of  conscience  (mine) 
and  a community’s  practice  of  faith 
(yours). 

When  I think  about  this,  I marvel  how 
Quaker  service  agencies,  in  this  case,  the 
American  Friends  Service  Committee  and 
FCNL,  bring  people  into  the  Religious 
Society  of  Friends.  I think  how  my  little 
story  is  multiplied  by  the  people 
touched  by  the  service  work  of  AFSC 
and  lobby  work  of  FCNL. 

Working  for  the  AFSC 

In  1982,  the  Executive  Secretary  of 
AFSC,  Asia  Bennett,  invited  me  to 
serve  as  the  National  Secretary  for 
Peace  Education.  She  and  the  Chair  of 
the  Board,  Steve  Cary,  became  my  men- 
tors and  heroes.  Perhaps  as  always, 
AFSC,  especially  the  national  office, 
was  a cauldron  of  ideas  and  action. 
AFSC  dared  to  practice  what  others  only 
preached.  They  took  on  enormous  risk — a 
merging  of  values,  faith,  and  action — by 
trying  what  love  can  do  to  mend  a broken 
world.  The  contemporary  version  of  that 
17th  century  Quaker  phrase  was  to  at- 
tempt to  fashion  a nonviolent,  multi- 
racial, multi-cultural,  and  global  commu- 
nity— what  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  called 
“...  a coalition  of  conscience  to  close  the 
gaps  in  broken  community.”  This  is  to- 
day’s version  of  Penn’s  Holy  Experiment. 
What  a challenge  and  an  opportunity  to  be 
living  in  the  time  of  this  project! 

Let  me  tell  you  just  one  story  from 
my  eight  years  as  National  Secretary  for 
Peace  Education.  One  day  in  1984,  David 
Goodman  walked  into  my  office  with  a 
preposterous  proposal.  David  was  an  Earl- 
ham  graduate  and  an  accomplished  re- 


searcher-writer in  our  NARMIC  pro- 
gram— that’s  National  Action  Research 
into  the  Military  Industrial  Complex.  It  was 
started  by  Honey  Knopp. 

David  said,  “I  want  to  make  a docu- 
mentary film.  I want  to  tell  the  story  of 
Charlie  Clements.  Charlie  was  a doctor  to 
peasants  in  the  contested  areas  of  El  Salva- 
dor. When  the  government  listed  him  for 
assassination,  he  had  to  leave.  Years  be- 
fore, he  was  also  a combat  pilot  in  Viet- 
nam, and  he  eventually  refused  to  fly.  His 
is  a story  of  conscience  and  war,  and  I 
think  we  can  tell  it  in  a way  that  will  edu- 
cate people  about  the  Central  America 
wars,  about  conscientious  objection  to  war, 
and  about  active  nonviolence.” 

How  much  will  it  cost,  I asked.  “I 
don’t  know.  Somewhere  between  $100,000 
and  $250,000,  but  we  can  broadcast  it  on 
PBS  Frontline.  We  can  reach  a lot  of  peo- 
ple. And,  it  will  have  a long  shelf  life  even 
after  the  Central  America  Wars  are  done.” 
To  make  a long  story  short,  I said  let’s 


do  it.  David,  who  had  never  made  a film 
before,  did.  He  invited  me  to  go  with  him 
to  pick  up  his  Oscar  at  the  Academy 
Awards  for  Best  Short  Documentary. 
When  it  was  all  done,  I said,  “David,  you 
did  a remarkable  thing  for  the  peace  move- 
ment and  for  Quakers.”  He  said,  “I  hope 
so.  But,  you  know  what?  We  had  to  spend 
95  per  cent  of  our  time  raising  money, 
moving  bureaucratic  barriers,  and  answer- 
ing those  who  were  afraid  of  what  we 
might  do  in  a film.  That  left  about  5 per 
cent  of  our  time  to  do  the  creative  work  of 
making  the  film.  Think  what  we  might  have 
accomplished  if  the  ratios  could  have  been 
the  other  way  around!” 

What  David  said  of  the  film  project,  I 
find  to  be  true  of  most  of  our  Quaker  work. 


The  fundraising,  the  committee  processes, 
the  bureaucratic  hassles  take  up  the  largest 
part  of  our  time.  I think  of  what  we  could 
do  if  the  ratios  were  reversed.  But,  I also 
think  what  courage  he  had  to  imagine  that 
he  could  make  such  a film  and  then  risk 
failure  to  try  it.  We  are  well  served  by  that 
kind  of  coinage.  Many  of  you  exercise  it 
every  day. 

Parable  of  the  Bus 

What  will  help  to  change  policy  on 
the  environment? — the  death  penalty? — 
nuclear  weapons? — gun  violence? — the 
unfinished  business  of  slavery? — the  left- 
overs of  the  Vietnam  War? — freedom  and 
equality  for  gay  and  lesbian  people? — the 
free  exercise  of  religion,  and  all  those  big 
issues  you  care  about?  Yes,  we  have  to 
provide  service.  Yes,  we  have  to  educate 
people.  Yes,  we  have  to  build  movements 
and  protest,  but  we  have  to  do  something 
more.  We  have  to  translate  the  service,  the 
education,  and  the  protest  into  the 
political  arena.  That  is  policy 
work.  That  is  politics.  That  is  lob- 
bying. 

You  don’t  like  the  idea  of 
politics.  You  don’t  want  to  take 
time  to  lobby.  OK.  Just  send 
FCNL  money.  We  will  lobby  for 
you!  I’m  only  partly  kidding. 

Really,  lobbying,  especially 
the  way  FCNL  does  it,  is  not  so 
bad.  Let  me  tell  you  a made-up 
story  about  what  lobbying  is.  This 
is  the  story  of  the  lost  bus  driver 
and  passengers; 

You  got  on  the  bus  to  go  to 
your  place  of  business.  You’ve 
taken  this  bus  everyday  for  years, 
and  you  know  the  route.  But  today  a sub- 
stitute bus  driver  takes  a right  instead  of  a 
left  turn.  The  bus  is  going  the  wrong  way 
on  the  right  street.  This  bus  driver  is  ear- 
nest but  misguided. 

There  is  a buzz  among  the  regular 
passengers.  You  point  out  to  other  passen- 
gers that  the  bus  is  not  going  on  the 
planned  route.  One  of  the  passengers  says, 
“Don’t  bother  me;  I’m  reading  the  paper.” 
Another  passenger  goes  into  a long  dis- 
cussion with  you  of  how  off  route  the  bus 
driver  is  and  how  everyone  is  going  to  be 
late  to  work  and  how  could  this  happen 
and  doesn’t  the  bus  driver  know  better. 

You  say  why  don’t  you  go  tell  the 
driver  to  turn  around.  She  says  she’s  too 
shy.  Somebody  else  should  do  it.  A man 
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behind  you  says  he’ll  take  care  of  this.  He 
strides  to  the  front  with  purpose.  He  yells 
at  the  bus  driver, 

“You  are  going  the  wrong  way,  you 
moron!  You  are  so  stupid.  I don’t  know 
how  you  got  this  job.  I hope  they  fire  you. 
You’re  doing  a lousy  job!”  He  returns  to 
his  seat  behind  you  and  says  proudly,  “I 
got  that  jerk  right  between  the  eyes.”  You 
point  out  that  he  hasn’t  helped.  The  bus  is 
still  going  the  wrong  direction.  “Yeah,  but 
it  isn’t  my  fault;  he  just  wants  to  go  the 
wrong  way;  screw  him!”  replies  the  self- 
satisfied  man. 

You  appeal  to  another  passenger  to 
do  something.  She  says  you  and  she  are 
the  only  ones  on  the  bus  who  care  so  why 
bother?  Finally,  you  decide  to  give  it  a 
try.  You  walk  up  to  the  bus  driver.  You 
say,  “Excuse  me.  I can  tell  that  you’re  an 
excellent  bus  driver,  but,  as  a regular  pas- 
senger, I see  you’re  going  the  wrong  way 
on  the  right  street.  Or  do  I have  the  wrong 
bus?” 

The  bus  driver  immediately  realizes 
his  mistake,  and  you  can  see  it  in  his  face. 
You  say,  “I’m  sure  the  other  passengers 
haven’t  noticed.  I think  you  could  just 
make  a pass  through  that  shopping  mall 
up  ahead,  return  to  the  street,  and  head 
back  the  right  direction,  and  no  one  would 
notice.”  The  bus  driver  says,  “Thanks.” 
And  you  go  back  to  your  seat.  The  bus 
gets  turned  around.  The  passengers  make 
it  to  their  destinations. 

This  parable  of  the  lost  bus  driver  and 
passengers  describes,  in  part,  what  we  at 
FCNL  do;  experience-based,  factually 
informed,  friendly  lobbying. 

The  Congress  and  the  President  are 
basically  our  bus  drivers.  They  are  sup- 
posed to  drive  us  to  our  agreed  upon  des- 
tinations. When  they  take  a wrong  turn, 
we  not  only  have  a right  to  say  something 
to  them  we  have  a civic  responsibility  to 
address  them.  Our  purpose  isn’t  partisan; 
rather,  our  purpose  is  to  help  turn  our  na- 
tional policies  in  a direction  that  will 
serve  the  common  good.  Which  bus  pas- 
senger are  you?  Can  you  imagine  yourself 
helping  to  turn  this  US-bus  around  using 
Friendly  persuasion? 

Death  of  a young  friend 

Let  me  close  with  one  more  story.  Let 
me  tell  you  another  story  about  a kind  of 
stillness  that  leads  us  into  the  world  and 
into  political  action  as  a practice  of  faith. 

We  at  FCNL  have  set  a course  to  in- 


vite youth  and  young  adults  into  our 
Quaker  lobby.  Building  on  our  30  years  of 
legislative  intern  program  experience, 
Mary  Lord  has  labored  to  develop  a thriv- 
ing young  adult  program. 

This  fall  Jessica  Braider,  a former 
FCNL  intern,  will  take  over  the  leadership 
of  that  program.  We  have  been  encourag- 
ing students  from  Quaker  colleges  to  attend 
our  annual  meetings  and  to  become  in- 
volved in  the  program  and  governance  of 
FCNL.  We  hope,  over  time,  to  dramatically 
reduce  the  mean-age  of  those  who  partici- 
pate in  FCNL. 

It’s  working.  Last  November,  a num- 
ber of  students  came  to  our  annual  meeting, 
including  a second  year  Quaker  student 
from  Haverford  College.  As  Executive 
Secretary,  I have  a lot  of  duties  and  things 
on  my  mind  during  Annual  Meeting.  I had 
time  to  say  hello  to  her,  shake  hands,  ask, 
“What  college  are  you  from?  Is  this  your 
first  Aimual  Meeting?  What  interested  you 
in  FCNL?”  and  “I  hope  you  get  a lot  out  of 
this  meeting.”  Then  I was  on  my  way 
thinking  there’s  a smart  young  woman, 
hope  she  gets  involved  in  FCNL. 

In  all,  a couple  of  minutes  in  the  corri- 
dor between  program  sessions. 

Weeks  passed.  Thanksgiving.  Then 
Christmas.  I returned  to  the  office  and  re- 
ceived news  that  a young  Quaker  woman 
who  was  a student  at  Haverford  College 
and  who  had  attended  the  FCNL  Annual 
Meeting  had  been  murdered.  She  had  been 
doing  volunteer  service  at  a mental  health 
facility  over  the  Christmas  holiday.  Her 
volunteer  work  let  a regular  staffer  take  a 
holiday  leave.  While  at  the  reception  desk, 
a disgruntled  patient,  off  his  “meds,”  came 
in,  shot  and  killed  her  and  continued  his 
rampage  there  and  at  a restaurant  down  the 
road. 

That  young  woman  was  Laura  Wilcox 
of  Nevada  County,  CA  (see  FB,  March 
2001,  p.  17,  for  her  story  and  picture).  She 
had  returned  home  that  holiday  very  ex- 
cited about  FCNL  work.  She  told  her 
friends  and  family  that  she  hoped  to  be- 
come a legislative  intern  after  she  gradu- 
ated. 

She  planned  a campaign  to  run  for 
president  of  the  student  council.  She 
looked  forward  to  a life  of  public  service, 
and,  by  all  accounts,  she  would  have  made 
a remarkable  contribution  in  politics. 
Sadly,  we’ve  lost  her  and  her  gifts  of  serv- 
ice to  gun  violence  and  a failure  of  public 
policy. 

Laura’s  family  came  to  visit  us  at 


FCNL  to  deliver  a check  from  a memorial 
walk  and  race  held  by  neighbors  and 
fnends  in  her  community.  Her  mom  and 
dad,  Amanda  and  Nick,  and  her  brothers, 
Nathan  and  Caleb,  and  her  Aunt  Caren 
told  us  the  story  about  which  we  had  read. 
Two  of  our  legislative  interns  sat  in  the 
conversation.  Lydia  and  Jess  gave  them  a 
tour  of  our  FCNL  operation.  When  it  was 
time  to  go,  the  parting  was  difficult  to  ac- 
complish. 

We  all  stood  on  the  front  steps. 
Someone  said  what  we  were  all  thinking, 
“I  guess  Laura  might  have  walked  into 
FCNL  on  these  steps  and  might  have  sat 
at  one  of  your  desks,  if  she  hadn’t  been 
killed.”  We  stood  looking  at  the  Hart 
Senate  Office  Building  in  an  awkward 
stillness  with  all  the  noisy  traffic  going  by. 
We  each  considered  what  that  meant 
about  who  we  are  and  what  we  will  do. 

I saw  Nick  and  Amanda  in  California 
a few  weeks  later  for  the  50th  anniversary 
of  the  California  Friends  Committee  on 
Legislation.  They  reminded  me  of  our 
conversation  in  Washington.  They  said 
that  Laura’s  murder  was  preventable.  That 
in  many  ways  it  was  the  outcome  of  failed 
public  policy.  For  good  reasons,  public 
policy  had  been  changed  to  release  men- 
tally ill  patients  from  commitment  and 
confinement  to  mental  hospitals,  but,  for 
unjustifiable  reasons,  the  policy  makers 
had  not  provided  the  appropriations  nec- 
essary for  effective  community-based 
treatment  and  support.  What  happened  to 
Laura  wasn’t  an  accident.  It  was  the  out- 
come of  a failure  of  the  public  to  demand 
that  the  policy-makers  follow  through  on 
what  they  had  begun.  Evidence  was  that 
the  murderer — now  in  custody,  back  on 
his  “meds,”  getting  treatment  and  facing 
punishment — recognized  the  enormity  of 
what  he  had  done  and  expressed  remorse. 
Too  late  for  Laura,  though.  Nick  and 
Amanda  told  me  they  don’t  want  Laura’s 
death  to  be  only  about  loss;  they  want  to 
transform  the  evil  into  something  good 
that  will  serve  the  community.  Can  we 
give  new  meaning  to  Laura’s  life  by  enter- 
ing the  political  arena  to  lobby  for  better 
policy? 

When  will  we  learn  that  the  treatment 
and  punishment  model  is  a failed  ap- 
proach to  public  policy.  It  will  always  de- 
liver too  little  too  late  at  the  expense  of 
unnecessary  human  suffering?  When  will 
we  learn  what  good  health  care  providers 
know:  that  prevention  is  the  best  medi- 
cine? 
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In  that  awkward  stillness  on  the  front 
steps  of  FCNL  with  the  survivors  Nick, 
Amanda,  Caleb,  Nathan,  and  Caren,  I felt 
my  commitment  strengthened  to  translate 
protest  into  policy.  A phrase  visited  my 
mind,  “...for  God  so  loved  the  world...” 
that  God  came  into  the  world.  Religious 
experience,  I thought,  does  not  move  us 
out  of  the  world,  rather  spirituality  takes 
us — in  the  company  of  God — into  the 
world  of  human  events. 

Flying  the  Jumbo  Jet 

I have  many  more  stories  that  I would 
like  to  tell,  but  my  time  is  up.  To  thank 
you  for  your  time  and  attention,  please 
allow  me  to  leave  you  with  a metaphor 
that  Ed  Snyder  passed  along  to  me.  He  got 
it  from  someone  else.... probably  someone 
sitting  here  tonight. 

Imagine  yourself  getting  on  a com- 
mercial airliner.  You’ve  planned  a trip  to 
a great  destination.... like  Corvallis?  Or 
Japan?  Or  think  of  your  favorite  far  away 


place.  You’ll  have  maybe  6 to  8 hours  in 
that  plane  on  your  journey  to  that  destina- 
tion. By  four  hours  into  the  flight,  you’re 
aching,  the  food  has  been  awful,  the  cabin 
has  become  a chaotic  mess,  even  the 
flight  attendants  have  become  surly.  You 
are  cooped  up  in  that  awful  tin  can  with 
the  sour  air,  and  you  can’t  stand  it. 

I’m  on  the  ground  belov/.  I’m  watch- 
ing a beautiful  sunrise.  As  I stand  in  awe 
of  that  glorious  view,  your  plane  crosses 
through  it.  I think  to  myself,  T can  just 
imagine  what  the  inside  of  that  plane 
looks  like  and  how  the  people  feel.  But,  I 
wonder,  do  they  realize  what  glory  they 
are  passing  through?’ 

We  Quakers  have  been  on  the  big 
“jumbo  jets”  of  history  these  last  350 
years.  We’ve  set  destinations  for  religious 
freedom,  abolition  of  slavery,  for 
women’s  suffrage  and  liberation,  for  af- 
firming gay  and  lesbian  people,  for  peace 
through  peaceful  means,  for  unity  with 
nature,  for  the  dignity  of  the  worker,  for 
the  rights  of  children,  for  racial  integra- 


tion, for  one  person  one  vote,  for  integrity 
in  business,  and,  well,  all  the  really  big 
issues  of  our  times.  In  the  midst  of  our 
journeys  toward  these  great  destinations, 
we  were  often  tired  and  grumpy  and  not 
too  keen  on  government. 

But,  to  an  outside  observer — one  who 
could  see  the  span  of  history  and  where 
our  Quaker  movement  was  going  through 
it  — we  were  in  the  midst  of  glory. 

Now  it  is  up  to  us  to  plan  our  next 
destinations,  to  board  the  next  “jumbo 
jets  of  history,”  and  to  suffer  the  indig- 
nities of  travel.  Considering  that  we 
US-American  Quakers... live  in  the  one 
remaining  super-military  power,  con- 
sume an  unfair  share  of  the  world’s  re- 
sources, have  yet  to  right  the  vvrongs 
left  over  from  slavery,  judge  ourselves 
by  our  ideals  and  our  competitors  by 
their  conduct,  and  have  elected  leaders 
who  are  bent  on  world  domination, 
what  is  our  calling?  Where  in  the  world 
is  God  calling  our  US  Quaker  move- 
ment to  go  in  this  new  century?  □ 


The  AFSC  is  setting  up  a fund  to  support  the  advocacy  and  humanitarian  work  of  US/Mexico  Border  Program  in  San  Diego. 
Named  in  honor  of  Roberto  Martinez,  who  will  be  retiring  this  year  after  faithfully  monitoring  human  rights  abuses  along  the  border 
for  20  years,  this  fimd  will  help  the  AFSC  to  continue  this  vital  work.  For  more  information,  contact  Joe  Franko,  980  N Fair  Oaks, 
Pasadena,  CA  91103-3097.  Phone:  626-791-1978.  <Jfranko@afsc.org> 


Cemetery  at  Maclovio:  Crosses  commemorating  Mexicans  who  have  died  trying  to  cross  the  US/Mexico  border 


Maria  Fraire  and  Rachel  Rosenthal  painting  crosses 


Over  500  crosses  with  the  names  of  Mexicans  who  have  died  trying  to  traverse  the 
US/Mexico  border  were  taken  to  Maclovio  Rojas,  a colonia  (settlement)  midway 
between  Tijuana  and  Tecate,  by  the  AFSC/Southem  California  Quaker  Youth  Service 
Project.  At  the  request  of  the  community,  these  crosses  were  placed  on  the  periphery 
of  a cemetery  dedicated  to  those  whose  deaths  can  be  attributed  to  policies  such  as  Op- 
eration Gatekeeper. 

Twenty  teens  and  eight  adults  participated  in  this  our  fifth  Mexico  service  project 
on  August  11-18.  Participants  also  worked  at  an  orphanage,  playground  and  school. 
Adult  helpers  included  Anthony  Manousos,  Pat  Smith,  Barbara  Flynn,  Mimi  and  Alan 
Edgar,  Simon  Lawrance,  Karen  Thompson,  and  Monique  Lusse.  For  more  information 
about  how  you  can  become  involved  in  Quaker  service  work,  contact  Anthony  Manou- 
sos at  <friendsbul@aol.com>  or  our  website  at  http://members.aol.com/friendsbul/ 
quakerservice.html. 
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Some  Quaker  Perspectives 


Dear  Editor:  A discussion  of  the  World 
Trade  Organization  in  the  manner  of 
Friends  might  be  useful,  but  one  does  not 
find  it  in  “Hey,  Hey,  Ho,  Ho,  WTO  has 
Got  to  Go...”  {FB,  July- August,  2001). 
Instead  one  finds  pro- WTO  propaganda 
whose  author  is  able  to  avoid  hard  ques- 
tions because  he  puts  silly  ones  in  the 
mouth  of  a so-called  protester. 

Powelson’s  article  is  filled  with  con- 
clusions that  have  no  foundation  in  fact. 
Powelson  tells  us,  for  example,  that  the 
WTO  “...is  the  culmination  of  seven  dec- 
ades of  talks...”  Oh?  I’d  like  to  know  the 
identity  of  the  WTO’s  predecessors. 
Where  does  Powelson  get  his  informa- 
tion? The  author  footnotes  only  a few 
sources.  One  of  them  is  the  Heritage 
Foundation,  whose  website  sports  this 
praise  from  Rush  Limbaugh:  “The  Heri- 
tage Foimdation  is  America  leading  con- 
servative think  tank.” 

Powelson  supposes  that  history  has 
proven  that  “those  nations  that  trade  most 
are  the  ones  that  promote  prosperity  of 
their  citizens  and  bring  their  people  up 
from  poverty.”  He  refers  to  Europe,  the 
United  States,  and  Japan  as  examples. 
Has  he  not  heard  of  colonialism,  imperial- 
ism, slavery,  or  war?  Some  might  think 
that  the  wealth  of  Europe,  the  United 
States,  and  Japan  was  acquired  by  theft, 
not  trade.  I invite  Powelson  to  join  me  in 
reading  British  historian  Niall  Ferguson’s 
new  book.  The  Cash  Nexus:  Money  and 
Power  in  the  Modern  World  1700-2000. 
““Institutions,’  [Ferguson]  writes,  “that 
initially  existed  to  serve  the  state  by  fi- 
nancing war  also  fostered  the  develop- 
ment of  the  economy  as  a 
whole’”  (quoted  in  New  York  Review  of 
Books,  8/9/01,  p.  45). 

Offensive,  even  pompous,  is  the 
author’s  characterization  of  Non  Govern- 
mental Organizations.  “The  NGOs,”  he 
opines,  “need  to  wander  more  through  the 
slums  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America 
(as  I have)  and  visit  factories  there  (as  I 
have).  They  need  to  talk  more  with  the 
poorest  of  the  poor,  whom  they  purport  to 
advocate.  They  also  need  to  study  eco- 
nomics.” The  same  issue  of  Friends  Bul- 
letin that  carries  Powelson’s  piece  also 


reports,  at  page  6,  on  Julia  Quinonez,  di- 
rector of  the  Border  Committee  of 
Women.  She  has  not  just  walked  through 
the  slums  of  Latin  America;  she  lives  in 
one.  So  when,  according  to  Powelson,  she 
says  “that  in  the  six  years  since  NAFTA 
went  into  effect,  living  and  working  con- 
ditions have  dramatically  worsened,”  she 
obviously  doesn’t  know  that  she  is  being 
elevated  from  poverty  by  trade,  and  she 
certainly  hasn’t  studied  economics.  By 
trivializing  her  experience,  Powelson  can 
dismiss  her  wisdom. 

Since  the  days  of  the  Conquistadors, 
the  elites  of  the  West  and  Japan  have 
plundered  the  wealth  of  Afiica,  Asia,  and 
Latin  America.  That  the  WTO  may  be  the 
next  chapter  in  this  sordid  story  is  prob- 
able but  not  inevitable.  Friends  should 
insist  that  trade  negotiations  be  open  and 
accountable,  agitate  for  the  protection  of 
working  people  and  the  environment,  and 
support  NGOs  and  courageous  people 
like  Julia  Quinonez. — W.M.  Kirkpatrick, 
San  Jose  (CA)  Friends  Meeting. 

Dear  Editor:  Thank  you  so  much  for  run- 
ning the  Jack  Powelson  article  {FB,  July- 
August).  The  issues  involved  are  complex 
and  controversial.  On  the  basis  of  consid- 
erable study,  however,  I had  independ- 
ently come  to  conclusions  quite  similar  to 
Powelson’s — so  I can  say  this  Friend 
speaks  my  mind.  I hope  the  article’s  ap- 
pearance will  stimulate  other  Friends  to 
their  own  independent  study. — Jim  Kim- 
ball, Corvallis  (OR)  Meeting 

Dear  Editor:  I read  Jack  Powelson’s  arti- 
cle on  the  WTO  with  interest  and  distress. 

For  one  thing,  I kept  waiting  for  the 
Protesters  (P)  to  get  some  space  in  which 
to  present  their  views.  But  sadly,  the  Ad- 
vocates (A)  took  nearly  all  the  column 
inches. 

This  heavily  weighted  the  case 
against  the  Protesters.  One  can  imagine 
the  loss  of  membership  in  the  Society  of 
Friends  if  business  were  really  to  be  con- 
ducted in  such  a fashion! 

In  my  humble  opinion,  the  subject  we 
should  be  discussing  is  “fair  trade,”  not 
“free  trade”  as  it  is  defined  by  WTO  and 
its  supporters. 

The  present  international  arrange- 
ments are,  like  Powelson’s  argument, 
heavily  weighted  in  favor  of  the  aheady- 
rich  nations,  which  helps  them  to  become 
richer  at  a somewhat  faster  rate  than  it 
helps  the  poor  nations  to  “bring  their  peo- 


ple up  from  poverty.” 

Fair  trade  has  everything  to  do  with 
fairness,  not  with  freedom,  which  tends  to 
mean  “I  am  free  to  exploit  you  as  much  as 
I can.” 

That  is  why  our  economic  system  is 
called  “free  enterprise”  rather  than  “fair 
enterprise.”  If  the  latter  were  the  case  both 
in  name  and  in  reality,  the  gap  between 
the  rich  and  the  poor  would  not  be  widen- 
ing. 

The  comment  “I  didn’t  promise  you  a 
rose  garden”  is  a particularly  unfortunate 
and  cavalier  one,  since  the  great  majority 
of  the  world’s  people  have  never  even 
smelled  a rose,  and  are  not  likely  ever  to 
do  so  under  the  present  economic  system. 
But  why  should  we  worry?  After  all,  “in 
an  inventive  society  they  can  always  find 
jobs.” 

The  question:  “Should  a Mexican  be 
pushed  out  of  a job  to  preserve  it  for  an 
American?”  is  downright  disingenuous. 
The  fact  is  that  the  jobs  are  not  being 
“preserved”  for  anyone — ^Mexican  or 
American — ^but  are  up  for  grabs  by  who- 
ever will  work  for  the  least  amount  of 
money,  in  a plant  with  the  least  en^loyee 
protection. 

Now  as  to  the  idea  that  letting  the 
ministers  “in”  at  Seattle  would  have  made 
them  more  amenable  to  telling  the  outside 
world  what  they  were  doing:  Unfortu- 
nately, the  whole  point  is  that,  unless  large 
numbers  of  people  protest  in  the  streets 
(risking  unwelcome  violence  by  police 
and  other  misguided  fools  in  the  process), 
business  goes  on  quite  as  usual,  and  most 
people  never  will  find  out  what  is  happen- 
ing to  the  world,  thanks  to  largely  recalci- 
trant media.  As  to  alternatives,  I wonder 
how  ordinary  activists  can  reach  these  se- 
questered WTO  beings  who  are  making 
bad  decisions  for  us  all.  Certainly  not  by 
knocking  on  their  doors  or  writing  them 
letters! 

In  closing  may  I suggest  that  we  all, 
as  Friends,  have  a duty  to  figure  out,  in 
spite  of  all  “complexities”,  how  to  pro- 
mote fair  trade  and  get  rid  of  the  pres- 
ent curse  of  powerful  one-sided  agree- 
ments favoring  injustice  and  misery, 
while  at  the  same  time  “bringing  mil- 
lions of  unwitting  consumers  into  the 
twenty-first  century,”  drinking  coca 
cola  and  eating  hamburgers,  and  dis- 
cussing who  will  or  will  not  win 
an  Oscar — all  the  while  calling  it 
“development.” — Jean  Gerard,  Orange 
Grove  Meeting,  Pasadena,  CA. 
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A Solution  to  Economic  Injustice: 
A Cooperative  Economy 


by  Sandy  Perry 

San  Jose  (CA)  Meeting 

I could  not  agree  more  with  the  final 
paragraph  of  Jack  Powelson’s  article  in 
the  July- August  Friends  Bulletin.  In  it  he 
states  that  we  need  to  “talk  more  with  the 
poorest  of  the  poor”  and  “study  more  eco- 
nomics.” In  my  experience,  however,  the 
more  I do  these  things  the  more  I disagree 
with  everything  else  Powelson  has  to  say. 

The  foundation  of  his  argument  is  the 
assertion  (put  forward  by  Gusten  Lutter) 
that  “a  classic  liberal  economy  i.e.,  in  the 
original  concept  of  liberalism,  is  accompa- 
nied by  increased  freedom  and  respect  for 
the  individual,  as  well  as  greater  opportu- 
nity for  all.”  This  may  have  been  tme 
(with  notable  exceptions,  such  as  slavery) 
in  the  eighteenth  century  world  described 
by  Adam  Smith.  But  it  is  untrue  beyond  a 
reasonable  doubt  in  today’s  market  econ- 
omy, dominated  as  it  is  by  predatory 
global  corporations. 

The  most  telling  evidence  is  the 
abominable  living  conditions  of  the  major- 
ity of  the  world’s  population  today,  after 
centuries  of  “liberal  economy”  and  fifty- 
five  years  of  the  Bretton  Woods  world  fi- 
nancial system.  Powelson  describes  where 
“a  recent  cover  of  The  Economist  shows  a 
pitiful  Indian  child,  wrapped  in  a shabby 
cloak,  with  a heart-rending  look  in  her 
eyes.”  Her  plight  has  nothing  to  do  v^th 
the  recent  protests  in  Seattle,  as  Powelson 
suggests.  Rather,  it  has  everything  to  do 
with  the  ongoing  failure  of  the  market 
economy  to  end  poverty  in  India  and  in 
most  of  the  world. 

Economist  David  Korten  has  found 
that  the  economic  growth  policies  advo- 
cated by  Powelson  are  not  only  ineffective 
but  counterproductive.  Since  1950,  he 
writes,  “the  number  of  people  living  in 
absolute  poverty  has  kept  pace  with  popu- 
lation growth:  both  have  doubled.  The  ra- 
tio of  the  share  of  the  world’s  income  that 
went  to  the  richest  20  percent  and  that 
which  went  to  the  bottom  20  percent  has 
doubled.  And  indicators  of  social  and  en- 
vironmental disintegration  have  risen 
sharply  everywhere.”  ' 

Meeting  basic  human  needs  does  not 
require  high  growth  rates,  it  requires  equi- 


table distribution  of  wealth.  In  Powelson’s 
beloved  market  economy,  however,  the 
trend  has  been  the  opposite  of  the  “right 
sharing  of  world  resources”  traditionally 
advocated  by  Quakers.  By  1995,  polariza- 
tion of  world  wealth  had  become  so  ex- 
treme that  358  billionaires  owned  a net 
worth  ($760  billion)  equal  to  the  net  worth 
of  the  poorest  2.5  billion  people  on  the 
entire  planet.^ 

Powelson  holds  that  the  market  system 
(again  using  Lutter’s  words)  can  more  ef- 
fectively combat  social  evils  than  efforts  to 
“legislate,  regulate  or  force  them  out  of 
existence.”  His  words  unfortunately  call  to 
mind  President  Eisenhower’s  famous  re- 
sponse to  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.,  that  he 
could  not  “legislate  morality”  and  there- 
fore was  powerless  to  stop  racial  violence 
and  segregation.  King  himself  was  clear  on 
the  absolute  necessity  of  government  ac- 
tion: “Love  and  persuasion  are  virtues  that 
are  basic  and  essential,”  he  wrote,  “but 
they  must  forever  be  complemented  by 
justice  and  moral  coercion.”^ 

Any  honest  appraisal  of  the  history  of 
the  last  few  decades  shows  that  not  just 
some  but  every  advance  against 
“oppression,  pollution,  poverty,  ignorance, 
and  disabilities”  has  been  precisely  the  re- 
sult of  government  legislation  and  regula- 
tion, not  the  market.  The  market  had  noth- 
ing whatsoever  to  do  with,  and  in  fact 
tended  to  resist,  labor  law  reform.  Social 
Security,  civil  rights,  environmental  laws, 
consumer  protection,  and  the  American 
Disabilities  Act.  In  fact,  without  the  mobi- 
lization of  millions  of  the  poor,  whom 
Powelson  absurdly  claims  were  not  con- 
sulted, it  is  doubtful  that  many  of  these 
reforms  would  have  ever  become  law. 

Powelson  implies  that  government- 
controlled  economies  are  less  effective 
than  the  market  in  combating  poverty,  but 
the  history  of  the  twentieth  century  sug- 
gests otherwise.  The  Chinese  economy  to- 
day, which  is  still  socialist  despite  reforms, 
is  recognized  as  one  of  the  world’s  strong- 
est. And  for  all  of  its  many  well- 
documented  failings,  the  economy  of  the 
Soviet  Union  was  nevertheless  for  decades 
the  second  most  powerful  in  the  world  de- 
spite its  near  total  destmction  by  the  Nazis 
in  World  War  II.  Furthermore,  the  substi- 
tution of  capitalism  for  Soviet  socialism 


“This  is  a ‘must  read’  book— 
a scaring  mdictment  of  an  unjust  inlcmational  c<;onomic  order....” 
—Archbishop  Desmond  M.  Tutu,  Nobel  Peace  I.aiircale 


David  C.  Korten 


For  more  about  David  Korten  and  alter- 
natives to  corporate  multinationalism,  see 
p.l7. 

has  been  an  absolute  debacle.  According 
to  a recent  newspaper  article,  Russia  has 
“careened  down  an  erratic  course  marked 
by  hyperinflation,  rampant  cormption,  the 
rise  of  the  mafia,  a devastating  financial 
crisis  in  1998  and  two  wars  in  the  breaka- 
way republic  of  Chechnya.”'^ 

As  a Quaker,  and  not  being  an  econo- 
mist, I do  not  advocate  any  one  absolute 
economic  model  as  the  ultimate  solution. 
However,  I do  believe  that  some  form  of 
cooperative  economy  is  unquestionably 
more  consistent  with  Christian  and 
Quaker  values  than  the  competitive  mar- 
ket economy  advocated  by  Powelson. 
People  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  lived 
relatively  harmoniously  here,  in  a commu- 
nal economic  system,  for  centuries  before 
the  arrival  of  Columbus.^  Certainly  Bibli- 
cal economics,  from  Moses  to  Paul,  is 
based  on  the  idea  of  cooperation  and  col- 
lectivity, and  speaks  out  uncompromis- 
ingly against  exploitation.  John  Woolman, 
the  “quintessential  Quaker  economic 
thinker,”  was  clear  that  morality,  not  the 
market,  had  to  be  the  ultimate  guide  for 
economic  activity. 

“As  he  who  first  formed  the  earth  out 
of  nothing  was  then  the  trae  proprietor  of 
it,  “ he  wrote,  “so  he  still  remains;  and 
though  he  hath  given  it  to  the  children  of 
men,  so  that  multitudes  of  people  have 
had  sustenance  from  it  while  they  contin- 
ued here,  yet  he  hatli  never  aliened  it;  but 
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his  right  to  give  is  as  good  as  at  the  first, 
nor  can  any  apply  the  increase  of  their 
possessions  contrary  to  universal  love,  nor 
dispose  of  lands  in  a way  which  they 
know  tends  to  exalt  some  by  oppressing 
others,  without  being  justly  charged  with 
usurpation.”^ 

Finally,  the  three  most  widely,  inter- 
nationally recognized  moral  leaders  of  the 
twentieth  century — Mahatma  Gandhi, 
Martin  Luther  King  Jr.,  and  Nelson  Man- 
dela— all  advocated  cooperative  econom- 
ics over  free  market  capitalism.  “The 
economists  are  wrong  in  thinking  that 
competition  is  good  for  a nation,”  wrote 
Gandhi.  “Competition  only  enables  the 
purchaser  to  obtain  his  labor  unjustly 
cheap,  with  the  result  that  the  rich  grow 
richer  and  the  poor  poorer.  In  the  long  mn 
it  can  only  lead  the  nation  to  ruin.”  ^ 

My  own  personal  experience  with  the 
market  economy,  here  in  San  Jose,  Cali- 
fornia, is  equally  horrific.  For  ten  years  I 
have  worked  with  CHAM  (Community 
Homeless  Alliance  Ministry),  ministering 
to  homeless  victims  of  Silicon  Valley’s  hi- 
tech  economy.  A more  abject  failure  of 
the  market  system  could  not  possibly  be 
imagined  than  the  housing  situation  here. 
According  to  City  of  San  Jose  statistics, 
there  were  an  estimated  12,600  homeless 
people  in  this  city  alone  in  1999.  75  peo- 
ple on  the  average  were  turned  away  from 
shelters  every  night.  Some  20-30,000  city 
residents  were  considered  “at  risk”  of 
homelessness  and  27,000  were  on  the 
waiting  list  for  Federal  Section  8 vouchers 
at  the  County  Housing  Authority. 

According  to  the  1990  census  (and 
the  situation  has  deteriorated  considerably 
since  then)  there  was  a shortage  in  San 
Jose  of  16,538  extremely  low-income 
housing  units  and  9,41 1 very  low-income. 
The  “market”  has  shown  no  inclination 
whatsoever  to  correct  this  situation.  In 
fact  it  has  steadily  made  it  worse  it  by  ex- 
acerbating the  jobs-housing  imbalance 
here.  Over  the  years  I have  witnessed  (and 
joined)  hundreds  of  the  poor  pleading 
with  local  government  officials  to 
“regulate”  or  “legislate”  a solution  to  the 
problem.  We  have  in  the  main  been  un- 
successful, primarily  as  a result  of  pow- 
erful lobbying  by  “free  market”  devel- 
opers and  real  estate  interests  who  feel 
that  low  cost  housing  interferes  with 
their  ability  to  maximize  profit.  The 
result  has  been  a hemorrhaging  of  un- 
conscionable suffering  right  here  in  the 
heart  of  the  hi-tech  revolution. 


Powelson  claims  that  textile  and  steel 
workers  and  others  are  short-sighted  to 
protest  the  loss  of  their  jobs  to  globaliza- 
tion. However,  the  world’s  transition  to 
electronics-based  production  renders  their 
future  increasingly  insecure.  With  the 
automation  of  one  economic  sector  after 
another,  it  would  be  unwise  to  heed  Pow- 
elson’s  advice  to  rely  on  the  prospect  of 
new  jobs  in  “expanding  industries.”  Their 
plight  is  compounded  by  the  fact  that  most 
governments  today,  under  pressure  from 
global  corporations,  have  abandoned  the 
economic  human  rights  proclaimed  in  the 
1948  United  Nations  Declaration  of  Hu- 
man Rights.  The  desolation  of  San  Jose’s 
homeless  is  but  one  example.  In  this  situa- 
tion it  is  absolutely  right  to  protest;  in 
fact,  it  is  our  duty.  It  is  only  as  a result  of 
the  Seattle  protest  that  we  have  achieved 
even  this  level  of  transparency  and  public 
involvement,  with  the  result  that  these  is- 
sues are  being  debated  in  journals  like  this 
one. 

We  do  not  oppose  globalization  per 
se.  As  Powelson  (and  everyone  else) 
points  out,  it  is  inevitable.  What  we  op- 
pose is  globalization  under  the  current 
conditions  of  a free  market  capitalist 
economy  thoroughly  dominated  by  giant 
corporations.  As  David  Korten  and  others 
have  demonstrated,  corporations  are  alien 
beings,  structurally  incapable  of  human 
emotions  such  as  compassion  for  the 
poor.*  Governments  like  ours,  as  they  be- 


come increasingly  subservient  to  these 
corporations,  are  likewise  losing  even  the 
pretense  of  concern  for  the  well-being  of 
the  homeless,  widows  and  orphans,  dis- 
abled, and  others  unable  to  care  for  them- 
selves— not  to  mention  all  those  families 
working  at  below  subsistence-level  wages. 
Sad  to  say,  with  all  due  respect,  I have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  in  general  we 
cannot  look  to  economists  for  help  in  this 
situation  either.  Of  all  the  thousands  of 
economists  in  Silicon  Valley,  I have  yet  to 
see  one  volunteer  at  a homeless  shelter 
here  to  help  minister  to  the  victims  of  his 
or  her  theories. 
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by  Peg  Morton 

Eugene  (OR)  Meeting 

This  June  18-24,  I was  privileged  to 
join  with  hundreds  of  participants 
from  faith  communities,  unions  and  others 
groups  to  walk  with  farmworkers  in  the 
Willamette  Valley  of  Oregon.  The  Walk 
for  Farmworker  Justice  was  a huge  effort 
to  expand  the  consciousness  and  commit- 
ment of  those  who  eat  the  food  the  farm- 
workers pick,  to  bring  us  into  the  struggle. 
A symbol  of  the  struggle  was  carried 
around  each  day  on  a rickety  truck,  to  be 
present  at  the  educational  and  cultural 
events  of  each  evening:  Sitting  at  a table 
were  cardboard  representations  of  Farm- 


workers, Religious  Organizations,  and 
Consumers.  The  empty  chair  is  waiting  for 
NORPAC,  the  Growers  Cooperative  in  the 
Willamette  Valley. 

The  farmworker  struggle  in  the  Wil- 
lamette Valley  has  gained  momentum  over 
the  past  years,  under  leadership  from  the 
union,  PCUN  (Pineros  y Campesinos  Uni- 
dos  de  Noroeste).  It  focuses  on  agricul- 
tural workers  and  on  the  growers’  coop- 
erative NORPAC.  NORPAC  has  refused 
to  endorse  the  right  of  workers  to  organize 
under  PCUN.  NORPAC  growers  have  re- 
sisted farmworkers  efforts’  to  organize. 
Workers,  organizers  and  supporters  have 
been  fired,  threatened  and  even  on  some 
occasions  attacked. 
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Following  the  Chavez  UFW  model, 
PCUN  has  reached  out  for  support,  very 
much  including  faith  communities.  They 
have  invited  delegations  to  visit  camps 
and  the  fields,  working  to  spread  the  mes- 
sage of  the  farmworker  struggle,  and  fi- 
nally initiating  and  promoting  a boycott  of 
NORPAC  products  (Santiam  and  Flav-R- 
Pac).  While  faith  communities  have 
balked  at  this  latter  conffontive  tactic,  it 
has  expanded  effectively  around  the  coun- 
try through  coordination  of  PCUN,  the 
Campaign  for  Labor  Rights  and  the  Stu- 
dent Anti-Sweatshop  movement. 

The  Walk  itself,  in  the  planning  for  a 
year,  was  initiated  by  faith-based  and  la- 
bor support  communities  and  welcomed 
by  PCUN.  A core  group  of  around  40 
gathered  on  June  18  for  orientation  and 
nonviolence  training,  then  a long  ride  in  a 
rickety  bus  for  our  first  educational  and 
cultural  evening  among  farmworkers.  In 
these  daily  events,  we  heard  testimonies 
from  farmworkers,  their  personal  stories, 
the  organizing  projects  of  women  and 
youth,  and  more.  We  sang;  we  yelled  “Si, 
se  puede!”  (“Yes,  it  can  be  done!”) 

Each  day  we  were  driven  to  a walk 
site.  Various  faith  communities  from 
around  the  valley,  including  Salem, 
Corvallis  and  Eugene  Friends,  helped 
serve  breakfasts,  snacks  and  dinners,  in 
parks  and  churches  near  where  we 
walked. 

Envision  100  women,  children  and 
men,  strung  out  single  file  on  the  edge  of 
a narrow  country  road,  along  a field.  No 
workers  to  be  seen:  They  were  removed. 
We  carried  signs  and  red  PCUN  flags.  An 
agile  young  woman,  Cassandra,  bellowed 
through  a bull  horn  from  across  the  road, 
calling  for  us  to  respond:  “What  do  we 
want?”  “Justice!”,  as  she  pointed,  ges- 
tured, and  leapt  around. 

Cassandra  was  only  one  of  many 
young  adults  in  their  twenties  and  even 
younger  who  provided  leadership  in  many 
facets  of  the  Walk.  They  led  discussions, 
worked  out  logistics,  collected  and  ac- 
counted for  money,  provided  security 
each  day  for  the  walks  and  rallies.  It  is 
inspiring  to  me  that  this  new  generation  is 
rising  up  so  competently  to  provide  lead- 
ership in  the  struggle  for  a better  world. 

Each  day  saw  an  increase  in  numbers. 
On  Wednesday  we  walked  close  to  a labor 
camp,  with  wide-eyed  children  peering 
out  a window.  We  came  to  the  camp  of  a 
large  farm,  whose  manager  has  never  been 
willing  to  speak  to  PCUN  representatives. 


We  bellowed  in  Spanish  to  anyone  who 
might  be  there,  behind  the  fence,  who  we 
were,  and  our  desire  that  the  grower  negoti- 
ate with  PCUN.  Supported  by  a minute 
from  Eugene  Friends  Meeting,  I was  able 
to  contribute  a few  words  in  support  of  the 
farmworker  struggle.  To  our  surprise,  the 
manager  of  the  farm  was  there  and  invited 
us  in.  We  trooped  in  and  surrounded  him. 
Leila  Snow,  from  Eugene  Meeting,  stood 
beside  him  in  support,  as  he  answered  our 
questions  politely  for  nearly  an  hour.  It  is 
his  firm  belief  that  the  farmworkers’  union 
would  add  significantly  to  his  economic 
woes.  Ramon  Ramirez,  President  of 
PCUN,  spoke  of  the  benefits  of  coopera- 
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tion.  This  was  the  first  time  ever  that  these 
two  had  had  a direct  interchange.  We  were 
encouraged.  However,  since  the  Walk,  the 
same  manager  has  published  a vitriolic  let- 
ter in  a Salem  newspaper. 

Thursday  was  Youth  Day,  devoted  in 
part  to  workshops  where  youth  group  mem- 
bers organized  by  Latinos  Unidos  Siempre 
(LUS),  based  in  Salem,  shared  both  per- 
sonal stories  and  organizing  experience. 
“When  I was  three,  my  mother  took  me  to 
the  fields  each  day  while  she  worked.  I 
cried  and  cried”.... The  empowerment  and 
effectiveness  of  youth  organizing  for  jus- 
tice, their  own  and  others,  was  evident. 
Augmented  to  some  200,  we  walked  ener- 
getically through  the  streets  of  Woodbum. 

Friday  was  Ecumenical  Day,  culminat- 
ing in  a beautiful  interfaith  service.  Our 
Walking  Theologian,  Jane  Redmont,  who 
teaches  at  the  Graduate  Theological  Union 
at  Berkeley,  provided  opportunities 
throughout  the  week  for  relating  our  diver- 
gent faiths  with  the  farmworker  struggle. 

Saturday  was  Union  Day.  Union- 
sponsored  buses  arrived  for  a walk  and 
rally  in  Stayton,  home  of  NORPAC.  There 
may  have  been  300  of  us.  We  were  treated 
to  guerrilla  theater.  We  marched  through 


the  streets  of  Stayton,  and  stood  in  front 
of  NORPAC,  shouting  our  messages. 
There  was  a vigorous  rally  in  a nearby 
park.  I welcomed  a foot  massage  from  a 
volunteer  who  had  brought  a chair  and 
oils  for  the  purpose. 

At  noon,  over  sandwiches  in  another 
park,  Enrique  Diaz  raised  the  stump  of 
his  severed  arm.  It  was  severed  recently 
by  a forklift  at  the  Pictsweet  factory, 
where  mushrooms  are  grown.  He  believes 
that  the  incident  would  not  have  hap- 
pened if  they  had  been  willing  to  hire  a 
trained  forklift  operator.  He,  and  other 
Pictsweet  workers  I talked  with  during 
the  Walk,  spoke  of  long  hours  with  no 
overtime,  piece  work  that  meant  less  than 
rninimum  wage,  constant  pressure  to 
work  at  even  higher  speeds.  Workers, 
mostly  Latino,  are  attempting  to  organize 
under  PCUN,  and  are  meeting  high  resis- 
tance from  the  company.  Enrique  has  no 
coverage  for  expensive  pain  medication. 
We  passed  a hat.  Pictsweet  is  pressuring 
him  to  return  to  work. 

Later,  in  Salem,  we  trooped  on  to 
demonstrate  in  front  of  Pictsweet.  It  was 
quite  a surprise  to  see  a man  decked  out 
in  suit  and  tie  at  the  front  of  the  march. 
He  was  the  mayor  of  Salem,  who  joined 
Enrique  and  others  to  speak  from  a pick- 
up truck.  He  pronounced  strongly  that 
such  conditions  should  not  exist  and  must 
be  ended. 

At  supper,  with  Corvallis  Friends 
helping  to  serve,  I encountered  two 
women  who  had  surrounded  the  same 
float  as  I at  the  WTO  demonstration  in 
Seattle.  On  another  evening,  after  being 
served  supper  by  Barbara  Thygeson  from 
Salem  Meeting,  I ran  into  a friend  who 
has  since  departed  to  accompany  a threat- 
ened indigenous  community  in  Guate- 
mala. It’s  an  ever-expanding  global  net- 
work of  solidarity. 

Friends  from  Multnomah,  Corvallis 
and  Eugene  Meetings  worshipped  with 
Salem  Friends  on  Sunday  before  the  final 
march,  rally  and  interfaith  service  at  the 
Capitol.  Several  hundred  farmworkers 
and  their  families,  relieved  from  field 
work,  joined  us  in  the  pouring  rain.  The 
Governor,  the  Mayor  of  Salem,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  Farmworkers  and  the 
Executive  Director  of  Ecumenical  Minis- 
tries of  Oregon  were  among  those  who 
spoke. 

What  were  some  of  the  messages 
from  the  Walk? 

(“Walk  for  Justice,  ” continued  on  page  1 5) 
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Alexandra  Whitney,  granddaughter  of  Peg  Mor- 
ton, authored  at  age  8 an  award-winning  book 
about  a surprising  troupe  of  mice  chefs  called 
Mouse  Surprise. 


Linnea  Wang  of  Missoula  (MT)  Meeting  gave  a 
report  about  the  Friends  World  Committee  for 
Consultation  Triennial  and  Right  Sharing  of 
World’s  Resources,  which  was  started  by  FWCC. 


Recording  clerk  Pablo  Stanfield  ail 
with  Ann  Stever,  former  (1 


Left;  Phoebe  Schram  and  Darren  Kenworthy;  Lopez  Island  photogr,| 
portraits  from  the  heart  of  community  (Island  Times  Press,  2001);  Ef 
babies,  along  with  Brinn  Moore;  and  a CD  of  Gery  Hubbe’s  music.  Mi 
St, Eugene,  OR  97402,  or  541-345-2190.  Cost:  $8.50,  includes  mailinj| 
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Meeting  in  PictUP0S 


i»  current  presiding  clerk  Jane  Snyder 
rPYM  clerk,  in  background 


I 


Above:  Lars  Schoeder-Ehri  from  Homer,  AK,  and 
Martha  Snyder  from  Myrtle  Point,  OR  (an  iso- 
lated Friend  whose  parents  are  members  of  Mult- 
nomah Meeting)  spoke  about  their  experiences  on 
the  Quaker  Youth  Pilgrimage,  sponsored  by 
Friends  World  Committee  for  Consultation. 

Right:  Deborah  Thorsos  displays  her  new  book. 
Sour  Sweet:  Adversity  into  Creativity,  an  accoimt 
of  her  struggles  with  auditory  deficit  and  autism. 


Greg  Ewert  with  his  new  book.  Kindred  Spirits:  stories,  passion,  and 
Perkins  and  Linda  Keller,  of  Eugene  Meeting,  with  their  two  adopted 
is  available  in  limited  supply  through  Ellen  Hubbe,  1680  Van  Buren 
mail:  gandehubbe@aol.com. 
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North  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting 


To  Friends  Everywhere: 

We  send  loving  greetings  from  North 
Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  gathered  on  the 
campus  of  Oregon  State  University, 
Corvallis,  Oregon,  from  the  second 
through  the  fifth  of  August  2001.  We  have 
enjoyed  renewing  the  bonds  of  friendship 
in  this  park-like  setting  where  the  Light 
broke  through  for  us  despite  the  clouds. 

Our  Friend  in  Residence  Joe  Volk 
arrived  by  bicycle  from  Montana  to  speak 
through  parables  and  stories  from  his  life 
in  response  to  our  theme  “Keeping  Faith  in 
Discouraging  Times.”  He  remarked  that 
comfort  and  ease,  not  hard  times,  pose  the 
greatest  challenges  to  faith.  Telling  us 
about  his  work  for  Friends  Committee  on 
National  Legislation  he  affirmed  the  value 
of  working  for  Friends’  concerns  in  Wash- 
ington D.C.  While  some  believe  that  po- 
litical involvement  is  at  odds  with  a spiri- 
tual life,  he  sees  it  as  an  essential  practice 
of  faith.  Through  political  activism  we  can 
minister  to  those  in  office.  Indeed  they 
need  our  help  to  be  able  to  lead  effec- 
tively. Politics  is  about  people  coming  to- 
gether making  choices  based  on  their  val- 
ues. Political  action  can  and  should  be  a 
deeply  religious  practice. 

Joe  told  us  that  it  is  important  to  de- 
fine problems  in  such  a way  that  we  can 
work  on  them  rather  than  to  perceive  them 
as  so  large  that  we  feel  discouraged.  He 
asked  us  to  imagine  being  on  an  airplane 
four  hours  into  a flight:  the  air  is  bad,  the 
food  no  better,  and  we  feel  we’re  still  far 
from  our  destination.  A person  on  the 
ground  could  see  that  the  plane  is  flying 
into  a spectacular  sunrise,  while  those  on 
board  may  be  asleep  to  the  beauty  that  sur- 
rounds thenr  Likewise  in  political  action 
we  can  get  so  caught  in  the  hardships  of 
the  stmggle  that  we  lose  sight  of  the  Light. 

Two  seasoned  concerns  were  brought 
before  us.  A call  to  close  the  Western 
Hemisphere  Institute  for  Security  Coop- 
eration (formerly  the  School  of  the  Ameri- 
cas) was  approved  along  with  a plan  for 
the  minute’s  implementation.  Also  we 
minuted  our  increasing  discomfort  with 
the  disparity  between  rich  and  poor  around 


the  globe,  and  our  particular  concern  with 
the  potential  transfer  of  local  authority  to 
international  trade  bodies  whose  work  is 
neither  transparent  nor  accountable. 

This  year  brought  the  passing  of  an 
exceptional  number  of  Friends.  During  the 
Memorial  Meeting  we  were  impressed  by 
the  richness  of  their  lives  and  the  many 
ways  they  touched  us. 

We  warmly  received  and  considered  a 
minute  urging  an  increase  in 
intergenerational  sharing  of  spiritual  con- 
cerns and  social  opportunities.  We  were 
cheered  to  hear  from  our  delegates  to  the 
FWCC  triennial  who  felt  uplifted  by  the 
friendships  they  developed  with  Friends 
from  other  nations  and  different  Quaker 
traditions.  Two  of  our  Young  Friends  viv- 


idly shared  their  experience  of  participat- 
ing in  the  year  2000  Quaker  Youth  Pil- 
grimage. 

We  came  to  our  annual  gathering  to 
explore  a theme  of  maintaining  our  faith 
in  times  of  discouragement.  We  leave 
feeling  encouraged  to  continue  our  work 
toward  solutions  to  injustice,  inequality 
and  violence. 

— Yours  in  Peace,  Jane  Snyder,  Presid- 
ing Clerk 

Minute  proposed  by  the  Ad  Hoc  Com- 
mittee on  Intergenerational  Communi- 
cation, as  amended  by  the  Jr.  Friends 
and  approved  at  NPYM  2001  Annual 
Session: 

Wanting  to  improve  the  relationships 
among  different  age  groups  in  NPYM, 
we  call  upon  ourselves  to  increase  and 
expand  our  intergenerational  sharing  of 
service,  spiritual  concerns  and  social  op- 
portunities, with  Junior  Friends’  partici- 
pation in  planning  annual  sessions. 


A Call  to  Close  The  Western 
Hemisphere  Institute  for  Security  Cooperation 
(Formerly  the  School  of  the  Americas) 

Friends  have  long  recognized  God’s  call  to  nonviolently  oppose  the  enslavement 
and  exploitation  of  our  sisters  and  brothers.  Today  we  join  with  those  in  Latin 
America  who  call  for  the  closure  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  Institute  for  Security 
Cooperation  (Formerly  the  Army  School  of  the  Americas),  and  for  an  end  to  the  leg- 
acy of  torture,  rape,  murder  and  “disappearance”  it  has  inherited  from  the  SOA.  North 
Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  of  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends  (Quakers)  calls  for  the 
United  States  to  end  all  participation  in  the  repression  of  the  poor  in  Latin  America 
and  those  who  stand  with  the  poor.  As  Quakers,  we  recognize  our  individual  and  col- 
lective responsibility  to  work  on  behalf  of  a more  just  global  community  and  to  “live 
in  the  virtue  of  that  Life  and  Power  that  takes  away  the  occasion  of  all  wars.” 


On  World  Trade 

North  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  of  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends  (Quakers)  de- 
cries the  growing  disparity  between  the  rich  and  the  poor  in  the  United  States 
and  around  the  planet.  We  believe  that  a commitment  to  human  rights,  including  pub- 
lic health,  sustainable  environmental  practices,  and  the  dignity  and  rights  of  workers, 
must  be  guiding  principles  in  fashioning  international  trade  agreements.  While  we 
believe  that  international  trade  meetings  are  necessary  for  evaluating  existing  prac- 
tices and  new  technologies,  and  for  addressing  concerns  that  transcend  national  bor- 
ders, we  believe  that  it  is  critical  that  these  negotiations  occur  in  the  context  of  open 
public  forums.  We  are  particularly  concerned  with  the  potential  transfer  of  local  and 
national  decision-making  authority  to  international  trade  bodies  whose  work  is  neither 
transparent  nor  accountable.  Together  with  the  eighteenth  century  Quaker  abolitionist 
John  Woolman,  we  affirm  that  “all  we  possess  is  a gift  of  God,”  and  we  call  upon  the 
leaders  of  the  world’s  countries  as  they  negotiate  international  trade  agreements  to 
recognize  and  protect  the  right  of  every  individual  to  live  in  dignity,  with  a sustaining 
share  of  the  earth’s  resources. 
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KINDERGARTEN— 2'^“  GRADE 
EPISTLE 

Dear  Friends: 

We  had  fun  this  year,  especially 
meeting  new  friends  and  renewing  old 
friendships. 

We  learned  the  story  of  Elijah. 
What  struck  us  as  particularly  impor- 
tant was  the  fact  that  the  angel  gave 
Elijah  nothing  but  bread  and  water, 
which  are  simple  necessities. 

Being  at  such  a large  kids’  Yearly 
Meeting  was  fun.  We  like  playing 
games,  coloring,  and  swimming. 

One  of  our  most  important  activi- 
ties was  writing  a play  out  of  our  own 
imaginations. 

We  would  like  to  thank  the  cafete- 
ria cashier  who  let  Clara  eat  without 
her  ticket. 

3RD  gXH  grade  epistle 

We  have  met  together  this  year  at 
Oregon  State  University.  We  are  in  the 
3-5  grade  group.  We  started  with  only 
7 kids  then  we  ended  up  with  14  kids. 
Here’s  what  we  want  to  say  about  the 
program.  Nothing  was  bad.  We  flew 
airplanes  from  a high  place,  and  had  a 
treasure  hunt,  and  we  painted  crazy 
faces.  We  did  a skit  named  “The  Small 
Bad  Pig.”  We  visited  the  vet  school. 
We  played  a game  to  learn  people’s 
names.  We  talked  all  about  Elijah  and 
Angels  and  being  discouraged.  We  all 
learned  how  to  make  cranes  and  a girl 
named  Melia  made  more  than  we 
could  count. 

We  all  learned  what  an  epistle 
was.  We  all  learned  how  to  make  a 
badger  sound.  Here’s  all  the  other 
things  we  learned: 

♦ How  to  make  friends  quickly. 

♦ How  to  get  horses  on  an  oper- 
ating table. 

♦ How  a twitch  works  on  a 
horse. 

♦ When  you  get  discouraged, 
get  up  and  eat. 

♦ How  great  it  is  to  work  on  a 
project  together. 

♦ To  balance  on  Joe. 

♦ How  to  listen  when  other  peo- 
ple are  talking. 

♦ How  to  play  together. 


CENTRAL  FRIENDS  EPISTLE 
Dear  Friends: 

Seven  Middle  Schoolers  and  four 
adults  began  our  week  of  fellowship  with  a 
3 Vi  day,  3 night  campout  at  Opal  Creek, 
Oregon,  USA.  We  hiked  in  and  slept  in 
tents,  ate  icky  dehydrated  food,  were  eaten 
by  mosquitoes  and  did  trail  improvements, 
swam  and  played  on  a natural  waterslide.  It 
was  FUN  and  we  would  do  it  again  if  we 
get  the  chance. 

Once  we  arrived  at  the  Oregon  State 
University  campus,  we  were  joined  by  four 
more  Middle  Schoolers.  Our  theme  was 
“Guardian  Angels:  Keeping  the  Faith  in 
Discouraging  Times.”  We  made  angel 
wings  we  could  wear.  Some  of  us  made  an 
angel  music  video  for  Community  Night. 
Some  of  us  did  crafts  like  beading,  leather 
work,  making  geometric  models  and  peace 
cranes.  Some  of  us  helped  with  the  younger 
age  groups. 

We  had  a great  time  playing  and  wor- 
shiping together.  We  hope  to  meet  together 
again  next  year  for  more  fun,  fellowship 
and  service. 

JUNIOR  FRIENDS  EPISTLE 

We,  the  NPYM  Junior  Friends,  gath- 
ered at  South  Beach  State  Park  on  July 
29*,  2001.  All  38  members  present  were 
excited  to  be  there  although  our  spirits 
were  slightly  dampened  by  the  downpour. 
We  opened  with  introductions  and  ap- 
proval of  the  code  of  conduct. 

Throughout  camp  and  Yearly,  we 
gathered  for  several  worship  sharing  ses- 
sions, including  a special  session  to  gener- 
ate queries  for  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on 
Intergenerational  Communication.  On 
Wednesday  we  were  joined  by  Friend  in 
Residence  Joe  Volk,  who  arrived  by  bicy- 
cle. We  enjoyed  hearing  about  his  experi- 
ences in  the  army  during  Vietnam  and 
working  with  Friends  Committee  on  Na- 
tional Legislation.  We  appreciated  his  will- 
ingness to  share  with  us  and  were  grateful 
for  the  opportunity  to  learn.  Another  high- 
light of  camp  was  our  annual  service  proj- 
ect, a beach  clean-up. 

Camp  was  brought  to  a close  by  a very 
touching  campfire  Wednesday  night  and 
closing  circle  Thursday  morning.  We  then 
packed  up  camp  and  joined  the  rest  of  An- 
nual Session  in  Corvallis.  We  welcomed 
new  members  of  the  group  and  re-approved 
the  code  of  conduct. 

Some  highlights  of  Aimual  Session 


included  the  Junior  Friends  Dance  and  the 
interest  group  held  by  the  Junior  Friends 
to  make  a quilt  on  Saturday  afternoon. 
One  of  the  most  important  events  at 
Yearly  Meeting  was  the  plenary  session 
with  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on 
Intergenerational  Communication.  Jun- 
ior Friends  felt  that  the  plenary  was  a 
great  experience  and  a good  step  in  the 
right  direction.  Many  Friends  came  up 
with  ideas  for  improved  communica- 
tion, which  we  have  started  to  work  on. 
The  Junior  Friends  were  also  excited  to 
be  part  of  the  documentary. 

We  concluded  Annual  Session  with 
a business  meeting  to  approve  nomina- 
tions and  the  epistle,  followed  by  clos- 
ing circle.  □ 


("Walk  for  Justice,  ” continued  from  page  11) 

1 . The  importance  of  keeping  the  vi- 
sion: There  are  no  human  enemies.  We  are 
all  human. 

2.  By  joining  the  farmworker  move- 
ment and  following  the  lead  of  farmwork- 
ers, we  are  contributing  to  their 
empowerment  while  increasing  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  struggle.  Our  personal  pres- 
ence builds  both  their  tmst  and  our  own.  It 
is  one  struggle  for  justice.  The  sacrifices 
farmworkers  make  to  bring  food  to  our 
table  is  way  beyond  any  sacrifice  we  have 
made. 

3.  We  are  working  in  solidarity  with 
farmworkers,  so  that  they  will  achieve  the 
dignity  and  respect  they  deserve,  decent 
housing,  a living  wage,  work  safety,  health 
care,  education,  freedom  from  persecution, 
and  importantly,  the  right  to  organize  so 
that  they  themselves  have  are  empowered 
to  work  effectively  for  these  goals. 

4.  Some  obstacles  that  come  in  the  way: 
Uninformed  consumers,  racism,  the  invisibil- 
ity of  farmworkers,  the  weakness  of  the  farm 
economy,  the  global  economy  that  affects  all 
agriculture,  the  lack  of  legal  backing  for  or- 
ganizing. (The  National  labor  Relations  Act 
of  1936  does  not  cover  farmworkers.) 

Having  been  a child  in  the  1930s,  when 
John  Steinbeck’s  Grapes  of  Wrath  was  pub- 
lished, I have  to  ask:  When  will  farmwork- 
ers achieve  these  goals?  When  will  then- 
exploitation  end?  The  answer,  of  course,  is 
immensely  complex,  involving  an  exploi- 
tive global  economy  that  hurts  growers  as 
well  as  workers.  But  farmworkers  will  never 
gain  their  place  at  the  table  until  they  can 
organize  and  become  strong  leaders  in  the 
sfruggle.D 
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Friendly  Responses 


Joint  Response  from  FWCC, 
FGC,  AFSC,  AND  Philadelphia 
Yearly  Meeting 

Philadelphia,  PA — As  organizations  of 
the  Religious  Society  of  Friends 
(Quakers),  and  as  members  of  the  human 
family  and  children  of  God,  we  are  pro- 
foundly grieved  at  the  loss  of  life,  the  suf- 
fering, and  the  sorrow  that  result  from  to- 
day’s tragic  events.  The  God  of  love  and 
mercy  whom  we  worship  and  serve  surely 
grieves,  too,  in  the  face  of  these  acts  of 
anger  and  hatred  and  the  suffering  they 
cause.  We  pray  earnestly  for  comfort  and 
strength  for  those  who  are  injured  and 
grieving.  So,  too,  we  hope  with  all  our 
hearts  that  in  responding  to  today’s  tragic 
events,  all  persons  will  find  ways  to  end 
the  violence  that  is  consuming  our  world. 
We  offer  our  gratitude  and  prayers  to 
those  who  are  responding  to  this  tragedy, 
rescuing  and  caring  for  those  who  are  in- 
jured, comforting  those  who  are  grieving, 
and  working  for  peace  and  reconciliation. 

The  Religious  Society  of  Friends, 
since  its  inception  in  the  1650s,  has  been 
led  to  eschew  war  and  all  forms  of  vio- 
lence for  any  end  whatsoever.  Time  and 
again  we  have  ministered  to  the  victims  of 
war  and  violence.  We  believe  that  the 
challenge  before  us  all  is  to  break  the  cy- 
cle of  violence  and  retribution. 

aide  Grover,  Executive  Secretary 
Friends  World  Committee  for  Consultation/ 
Section  of  the  Americas 
Bruce  Birchard,  General  Secretary 
Friends  General  Conference  of  the  Religious 
Society  of  Friends 

Thomas  H.  Jeavons,  General  Secretary 
Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  of  the  Religious 
Society  of  Friends 

Mary  Ellen  McNish,  General  Secretary 
American  Friends  Service  Committee 

Friends  Committee  on 
National  Legislation 
ON  THE  Attacks 
ON  THE  World  Trade  Center, 
THE  Pentagon,  and 
Civilian  Aircraft 

Our  hearts  go  out  today  to  the  victims 
of  Tuesday’s  terrible  attacks  on  the 
World  Trade  Center,  the  Pentagon,  and 
the  people  in  the  four  civilian  aircraft.  We 
call  on  Friends  and  others  across  the  US 
to  offer  prayers,  solace,  friendship,  and 


aid  to  the  survivors,  families,  and  friends 
of  the  victims.  We  commend  the  heroic 
efforts  of  public  safety  personnel  and  the 
many  others  who,  at  great  personal  risk, 
are  working  to  rescue  and  treat  the  vic- 
tims of  these  tragedies. 

We  join  with  people  across  the 
country  and  around  the  world  in  express- 
ing the  hope  that  those  who  planned  and 
orchestrated  these  terrible  acts  will  soon 
be  brought  to  justice  under  the  rule  of 
law. 

We  are  concerned,  however,  about 
how  the  US  government  responds  now. 

First,  we  are  concerned  that  the  US 
not  avenge  these  attacks  with  attacks  upon 
other  innocent  people  who  may  happen  to 
be  of  the  same  nationality,  faith,  or  ethnic 
group  as  the  alleged  perpetrators.  This 
concern  extends  to  protecting  the  safety 
and  rights  of  people  here  at  home.  Many 
in  this  country  of  the  Islamic  faith  or  of 
Middle  Eastern  descent  are  worried  that 
they  may  now  become  the  unwarranted 
focus  of  suspicion  in  their  communities 
or,  worse,  the  subjects  of  unjust  persecu- 
tion. 

Second,  many  in  the  administration 
and  Congress  have  declared  that  a state  of 
war  now  exists.  We  are  concerned  that 
these  public  statements  may  be  stirring 
the  popular  will  and  expectation  for  war. 
We  wonder:  War  against  whom?  Cooler 
heads  must  prevail  in  the  US  government 
during  this  time  of  crisis.  War  will  only 
compound  the  tremendous  assault  on  hu- 
manity that  has  aheady  occurred.  War  is 
not  the  answer.  The  people  who  commit- 
ted these  acts  struck  with  hatred.  They 
saw  the  people  in  the  World  Trade  Cen- 
ter, the  Pentagon,  and  the  aircraft  as  face- 
less enemies.  They  denied  the  humanity 
of  their  victims.  The  US  must  not  commit 
the  same  sin  by  compounding  the  hatred, 
violence,  and  injustice  of  these  attacks 
with  its  own  acts  of  terror  and  war  against 
another  people,  most  of  whom  are  inno- 
cent of  these  crimes. 

Finally,  the  people  who  planned  these 
suicide  attacks  were  able  to  draw  volun- 
teers from  a growing  number  of  people 
around  the  world  who  harbor  deep  resent- 
ment and  anger  toward  the  US  It  is  im- 
portant that  we  in  the  US  try  to  hear  and 
understand  the  sources  of  this  anger.  If  we 
in  the  US  do  not  seek  to  understand  and 
address  the  roots  of  this  anger — poverty, 
injustice,  and  hopelessness — then  the  vio- 
lence may  well  continue,  no  matter  what 
the  US  does  to  try  to  prevent  it. 

As  members  of  the  Religious  Society 
of  Friends  (Quakers)  we  witness  to  that 
spirit  of  love  which  takes  away  the  occa- 


sion of  war.  Out  of  darkness  and  tragedy, 
may  God  show  us  the  path  of  tme  and 
lasting  peace.  □ 

AFSC  Says 
“No  More  Victims,” 

JUSTICE  AND  HEALING, 

NOT  RETALIATION 

Philadelphia,  PA — The  American  Friends 
Service  Committee  (AFSC)  today  an- 
nounced it  would  launch  a No  More  Vic- 
tims campaign  to  help  support  victims  and 
survivors  of  the  Washington,  DC,  New 
York  City  and  Western  Pennsylvania 
tragedies.  Its  No  More  Victims  campaign 
is  also  designed  to  educate  the  public 
about  finding  peaceful  solutions  in  the 
face  of  these  terrible  acts  of  anger  and 
hatred  and  the  suffering  they  caused. 

“Our  hearts  go  out  to  the  thousands  of 
victims  of  these  horrible  acts  of  violence 
and  we  recognize  and  share  the  grief  and 
sorrow  felt  by  the  entire  country,  if  not  the 
world.  We  join  in  the  hope  that  those  who 
plaimed  and  orchestrated  these  despicable 
acts  will  be  brought  to  justice  under  the 
rule  of  law,”  stated  Mary  Ellen  McNish, 
AFSC  general  secretary.  “Yet  it  is  impor- 
tant to  recognize  that  in  this  time  of  griev- 
ing that  we  cannot  react  in  haste  by 
scapegoating  the  innocent.  We  must  not 
repeat  the  mistakes  of  the  past  by  unfairly 
targeting  those  whose  only  guilt  may  be 
that  they  look  like  or  share  a similar- 
sounding name,  religion  or  ethnic  back- 
ground with  those  whom  we  perceive  may 
be  the  cause  of  this  suffering?’ 

“We  have  to  break  the  cycle  of  vio- 
lence and  retaliation,”  McNish  empha- 
sized, promising  to  organize  and  partner 
with  like-minded  organizations  for  public 
action,  including  peace  vigils,  speaking 
engagements  and  identifymg  ways  to  help 
heal  the  scars  from  this  terrible  tragedy. 

AFSC  also  encouraged  Americans  to 
reach  out  to  Arab  and  Muslim  communi- 
ties, many  of  whom  are  being  unfairly  tar- 
geted and  made  scapegoats  when  they,  as 
individuals,  have  done  no  wrong  against 
this  country  or  its  people.  In  addition,  the 
organization  announced  that  it  would  en- 
courage staff  in  its  22  offices  throughout 
the  United  States  to  work  with  their  local 
Red  Cross  to  establish  blood  drives  when 
they  are  most  needed. 

Donations  may  be  directed  to  AFSC  No 
More  Victims  and  mailed  to  AFSC/ 
Development,  1501  Cherry  Street,  Philadel- 
phia, PA  19102.  To  contribute  via  Visa  or 
Mastercard,  call  1-888-588-2372,  ext.  1.  For 
more  information  on  the  blood  drive,  call  the 
AFSC  at  (215)  241-7000. 
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Deny  Them 
Their  Victory: 

A Religious  Response  to 
Terrorism 

We,  American  religious  leaders, 
share  the  broken  hearts  of  our  fel- 
low citizens.  The  worst  terrorist  attack  in 
history  that  assaulted  New  York  City, 
Washington,  DC,  and  Pennsylvania,  has 
been  felt  in  every  American  community. 
Each  life  lost  was  of  unique  and  sacred 
value  in  the  eyes  of  God,  and  the  connec- 
tions Americans  feel  to  those  lives  run 
very  deep.  In  the  face  of  such  a cruel  ca- 
tastrophe, it  is  a time  to  look  to  God  and 
to  each  other  for  the  strength  we  need  and 
the  response  we  will  make.  We  must  dig 
deep  to  the  roots  of  our  faith  for  suste- 
nance, solace,  and  wisdom. 

First,  we  must  find  a word  of  consola- 
tion for  the  untold  pain  and  suffering  of 
our  people.  Our  congregations  will  offer 
their  practical  and  pastoral  resources  to 
bind  up  the  wounds  of  the  nation.  We  can 
become  safe  places  to  weep  and  secure 
places  to  begin  rebuilding  our  shattered 
lives  and  communities.  Our  houses  of 
worship  should  become  public  arenas  for 
common  prayer,  community  discussion, 
eventual  healing,  and  forgiveness. 

Second,  we  offer  a word  of  sober  re- 
straint as  our  nation  discerns  what  its  re- 
sponse will  be.  We  share  the  deep  anger 
toward  those  who  so  callously  and  mas- 
sively destroy  innocent  lives,  no  matter 
what  the  grievances  or  injustices  invoked. 
In  the  name  of  God,  we  too  demand  that 
those  responsible  for  these  utterly  evil  acts 
be  found  and  brought  to  justice.  Those 
culpable  must  not  escape  accountability. 
But  we  must  not,  out  of  anger  and  venge- 
ance, indiscriminately  retaliate  in  ways 
that  bring  on  even  more  loss  of  iimocent 
life.  We  pray  that  President  Bush  and 
members  of  Congress  will  seek  the  wis- 
dom of  God  as  they  decide  upon  the  ap- 
propriate response. 

Third,  we  face  deep  and  profound 
questions  of  what  this  attack  on  America 
will  do  to  us  as  a nation.  The  terrorists 
have  offered  us  a stark  view  of  the  world 
they  would  create,  where  the  remedy  to 
every  human  grievance  and  injustice  is  a 
resort  to  the  random  and  cowardly  vio- 
lence of  revenge,  even  against  the  most 
iimocent.  Having  taken  thousands  of  our 
lives,  attacked  our  national  symbols, 
forced  our  political  leaders  to  flee  their 
chambers  of  governance,  disrupted  our 
work  and  families,  and  struck  fear  into  the 
hearts  of  our  children,  the  terrorists  must 
feel  victorious. 


But  we  can  deny  them  their  victory 
by  refusing  to  submit  to  a world  created  in 
their  image.  Terrorism  inflicts  not  only 
death  and  destruction  but  also  emotional 
oppression  to  further  its  aims.  We  must 
not  allow  this  terror  to  drive  us  away  from 
being  the  people  God  has  called  us  to  be. 
We  assert  the  vision  of  community,  toler- 
ance, compassion,  justice,  and  the  sacred- 
ness of  human  life,  which  lies  at  the  heart 
of  all  our  religious  traditions. 

America  must  be  a safe  place  for  all 
our  citizens  in  all  their  diversity.  It  is  es- 
pecially important  that  our  citizens  who 
share  national  origins,  ethnicity,  or  relig- 
ion with  whoever  attacked  us  are,  them- 
selves, protected  among  us. 

Our  American  illusion  of  invulner- 
ability has  been  shattered.  From  now  on, 
we  will  look  at  the  world  in  a different 
way,  and  this  attack  on  our  life  as  a nation 
will  become  a test  of  our  national  charac- 
ter. Let  us  make  the  right  choices  in  this 
crisis — to  pray,  act,  and  unite  against  the 
bitter  fruits  of  division,  hatred,  and  vio- 


lence. Let  us  rededicate  ourselves  to 
global  peace,  human  dignity,  and  the 
eradication  of  the  injustice  that  breeds 
rage  and  vengeance. 

As  we  gather  in  our  houses  of  wor- 
ship, let  us  begin  a process  of  seeking  the 
healing  and  grace  of  God. 

Retha  McCutchen, 

General  Secretary,  Friends  United  Meeting 
The  Rev.  Jim  Wallis, 

Call  to  Renewal  and  Sojourners 
The  Rev.  Wesley  Granberg-Michaelson, 
Reformed  Church  of  America 
Rabbi  David  Saperstein, 

Rehgious  Action  Center  of  Reform  Judaism 
Dr.  Bob  Edgar, 

National  Council  of  Churches 
Dr.  Ron  Sider, 

Evangehcals  for  Social  Action 
Michael  E.  Livingston 

International  Council  of  Community  Churches 
Amy  Short,  Executive  Director 
Brethren/Mennonite  Council  for  Lesbian  and 
Gay  Concerns 


YES! — A Journal 
OF  Positive  Futures 

David  Korten,  author  of  When  Corporations  Rule 
the  World  and  The  Post-Corporate  World,  not  only 
criticizes  multinational  corporatism  but  also  advocates 
alternative  economic  models,  as  Sandy  Perry  notes  in 
this  issue  (p.  9).  David’s  wife  Fran  publishes  YES!,  “a 
journal  of  positive  futures,  ” for  which  Lisa  Down,  a 
member  of  the  Friends  Bulletin  board,  does  volunteer 
work.  In  May,  2001,  Fran  spoke  to  the  Board  of  Friends 
Bulletin  Board  when  it  met  on  Bainbridge  Island,  WA. 

“I’m  one  of  a dozen  volunteer  workers  at  an  unusual  and  exciting  publica- 
tion called  YES.”  Lisa  Down  observes.  “Nurtured  into  being  five  years  ago  by 
Fran  and  David  Korten,  YES  is  a vital,  internationally-circulated  quarterly 
journal  which  discusses  long-term  sustainability  and  ideas  and  actions  of  peo- 
ple thinking  and  working  for  humane  and  just  life.  Editor  Sarah  van  Gelder  has 
roots  in  New  Paltz  Monthly  Meeting,  NY.” 

YES  is  also  part  of  a larger  vision  called  the  “Positive  Futures  Network”: 

The  Network’s  goal  is  to  enhance  the  power  of  people  working  to  cre- 
ate a more  just,  sustainable,  and  compassionate  future  by  increasing  their 
public  visibility,  their  sense  of  interconnection,  and  their  access  to  visions, 
tools,  stories  and  techniques  for  change.  To  that  end,  the  Network  publishes 
YES!  A Journal  of  Positive  Futures,  which  combines  analysis  of  key  prob- 
lems with  news  of  actions  people  are  taking  in  the  United  States  and  around 
the  world  to  create  a more  positive  future.  Stories  commonly  report  on  simi- 
lar actions  in  many  places  that  reveal  patterns  that  show  the  potential  for 
significant  social  change. 

You  can  find  out  more  about  the  Positive  Futures  Network  at  PO  Box 
10818,  Bainbridge  Island,  WA  98110-0818,  USA.  Phone:  206-842-0216.  Fax: 
206-842-5208.  Toll-free  1-800-937-4451  <http://www.futurenet.org> 

If  you’d  like  to  review  David  Korten’s  or  other  books  for  Friends  Bulle- 
tin, please  contact  the  Friends  Bulletin  editor  at  friendsbul@aol.com. 
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"Dying  With  Mary" 


by  Phyllis  Hoge 

Albuquerque  (NM)  Meeting 

[Peace  activist  and  teacher  Mary  Barclay 
Howarth,  79,  died  on  December  7,  2001, 
in  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico  (see  next 
page  for  her  memorial  minute).  Phyllis 
recalls  her  final  meeting  with  this  beloved 
Friend.] 

Mary’s  first  words  to  me  on  the 
phone  were,  “Hello,  Phyllis.  I’m 
dying.” 

“Oh,  Mary!”  I was  surprised,  shocked 
even,  and  probably  said  something  jolly 
and  hopeful,  but  I don’t  remember. 

“No,  Phyllis.  I’m  at  a hospice  in  Rio 
Rancho  and  I’m  dying.  That’s  what  I’m 
doing.  Consciously.  Intentionally.  Awful 
place,  Rio  Rancho — all  the  houses  so  tight 
together  and  every  one  like  the  one  next  to 
it.  Shopping  malls  all  over  the  place.  Eve- 
rything brand  new  and  shiny.  But  I finally 
located  this  good  hospice,  and  they’re  tak- 
ing care  of  me,  helping  me  to  do  what  I 
need  to  do.  Today’s  nurse  is  named 
Golden  Moon.  Pretty  name,  isn’t  it?  I 
think  she  took  it  during  the  hippie  revolu- 
tion. And  this  is  the  right  place,  everyone 
kind  and  understanding  while  I die.” 

“Oh,  Mary!”  I gathered  my  wits. 
“Then  you’re  saying  it’s  what  you  want?” 
“Yes.  It’s  what  I want.  You  remember  last 
year  I directed  several  “playshops”  on 
conscious  dying?  This  afternoon  I tried  to 
reach  some  of  the  people  who  came  to 
those,  but  they  all  seem  to  be  away  or  un- 
available. And  I thought  of  you.  An  old 
friend.”  “You  bet  I am,”  I said.  I was  be- 
ginning to  become  more  present  to  what 
Mary  wanted  of  me.  I could  tell  she 
wasn’t  kidding. 

“I’ve  been  needing  to  talk  to  someone 
about  this,  someone  outside  of  the  family, 
so  I can  assure  my  daughters  that  I’m  not 
committing  suicide  or  anything,  not  giving 
up  on  life,  just  that  this  is  the  right  way  for 
me.  My  son  seems  to  get  it.  My  daughters 
don’t.  I’m  doing  this  intentionally  and  I 
feel  good  about  it.  I’ve  unhooked  that 
fancy  oxygen  contraption,  and  I’m  not 
eating  anything.  Just  drinking  water.  It 
won’t  take  very  long.  This  hospice  is  a 
pleasant,  supportive  place.  I’m  very  com- 


fortable. Do  you  understand?”  “Of  course 
I do.  My  own  mother  sort  of  made  the 
same  choice  years  ago.  She  simply  re- 
fused to  eat.  She  would  have  done  it  in  a 
hospice  had  she  known  it  was  possible,  I 
feel  sure.  As  it  was,  she  did  it  alone.  None 
of  us  was  able  to  be  with  her.” 

I hesitated,  remembering  my  mother, 
that  sad  time. 

“Mary,  may  I come  see  you?” 

“Of  course.  I’d  like  you  to  come.” 
Right  away  I hopped  into  the  car  and 
headed  across  the  big  river  to  Rio  Rancho, 
lost  myself  several  times  in  my  hurry  to 
get  there  but  stopped  finally  at  what 
looked  like  the  wrong  address — a small 
unprepossessing  white  house,  an  ordinary 
residence  with  a plain  front  yard,  neither 
well-groomed  nor  actively  messy.  House 
and  yard  were  not  busily  striving  after  any 
impression.  They  just  were  there.  I felt  a 
little  uneasy  going  up  the  front  steps,  but 
it  was  clear  from  the  moment  Nurse 
Golden  Moon  held  open  the  door  to  let 
me  in  that  this  was  indeed  where  Mary 
belonged  and  where  I wanted  to  be. 

“Mary’s  talking  to  her  son  on  the 
phone.  I’ll  take  you  in  to  see  her  the  mo- 
ment she’s  finished.” 

It  was  early  December,  a few  weeks 
before  Christmas.  The  kitchen  where  I 
waited  sported  ribbons  and  colorful  dan- 
gling glass  balls.  A little  creche  filled  the 
window  sill;  a few  cards  graced  the  table. 
I could  see  an  attractively  decorated 
Christmas  tree  in  the  next  room.  But  what 
most  caught  my  interest  was  an  announce- 
ment of  “Patient’s  Rights”  posted  on  a 
small  bulletin  board  near  the  refrigerator. 
I was  far  too  concerned  about  Mary  to 
take  the  statements  actively  into  memory, 
but  I do  recall  that  they  stmck  me  as  clear, 
simple,  just,  and  respectful,  acknowledg- 
ing the  human  dignity  and  intelligence  of 
those  who  came  under  the  care  of  the  hos- 
pice. 

When  I was  invited  into  Mary’s 
room,  she  greeted  me  with  the  glowing 
smile  I remembered  her  for.  She  looked 
fine,  sitting  up  in  a square  hospital  chair. 
And  she  looked  happy — happy  in  herself 
and  glad  to  welcome  me. 

We  spoke  about  the  years  of  our 
fiiendship:  we  used  to  meet  once  a week 


in  a writing  group  during  which  she  com- 
posed a descriptive  memoir  about  how  she 
and  her  family  had  built  a house  on  a 
mountain.  I can  still  see  that  house  in  my 
mind’s  eye,  and  feel  the  emotions  that  ac- 
companied its  constmction. 

“I’m  going  to  miss  you,  Mary,”  I told 

her. 

“I’ll  miss  you  too,  where  I’m  going,” 
she  said  and  fairly  laughed  as  she  said  it. 
“But  you  know  the  little  cottage  behind 
my  daughter’s  house  where  you  came  to 
see  me.  A short  time  after  your  visit  I fell 
and  broke  my  leg  again.  And  I turned  out 
to  be  thoroughly  allergic  to  those  fiiendly 
birds  of  hers  nearby.  I realized  that  I 
couldn’t  stay  there  comfortably,  and  it 
was  clear  that  going  East  to  hve  near  my 
son  wasn’t  going  to  work  out.  So  it  just 
seemed  to  me  that  now  would  be  a good 
time  to  go.  I’m  ready.” 

“It’s  not  as  though  you’re  giving  up,” 
I told  her.  It  was  an  observation,  not  a 
question. 

“Dear  me,  no.  I’m  taking  control.  It’s 
that  I could  see  the  years  stretching  out 
ahead  and  me  being  a real  trouble  to  the 
people  who  care  for  me.  I didn’t  want  to 
be  a passive  patient  hooked  up  to  tubes  ! 
couldn’t  cut  off.  I’m  not  a patient  person.” 

Our  talk  turned  to  places  we’d  loved. 
She  told  me  about  a picture  of  green  hills 
she  had  on  the  wall  over  the  table,  what  it 
meant  to  her,  how  she  had  lived  there.  I 
told  her  it  reminded  me  of  the  long  miles 
of  gray-green  fields  and  green  mountains 
I’d  seen  through  the  train  window  be- 
tween the  Chinese  border  to  Vietnam  and 
Hanoi.  She  was  as  lively  in  her  narrative 
and  as  interested  in  mine  as  if  she  were 
going  to  live  another  five  or  ten  years  to 
see  what  came  of  our  experiences. 

I thought  it  especially  thought- 
provoking  that  neither  one  of  us  balked  at 
talking  about  the  choice  she  was  making. 

“I  want  you  to  tell  my  friends  that  I 
feel  joyful.  Wilf  [her  husband]  was  so 
cheerful  in  his  dying  because  he  knew 
what  was  happening  and  welcomed  it. 
Same  for  me.  For  many  years  I’ve  looked 
forward  to  this  as  the  right  way  for  me. 
Do  you  know  that  line  from  Rilke — ’’The 
future  enters  into  us  long  before  it  hap- 
pens.” That’s  true  for  me.  My  death  has 
been  an  essential  part  of  me  for  a long 
time.  And  now  it’s  happening,  happening 
here,  happening  now.  It’s  the  last  big 
event  in  life.  I don’t  want  to  miss  it.”  Her 
smile  lit  up  the  whole  room. 

By  an  odd  chance  I had  for  weeks 
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been  thinking  about  how  both  of  my  par- 
ents had  died— in  a hospital  and  alone.  I 
had  written  a longish  poem  about  that.  I 
read  it  to  Mary  and  left  a copy  with  her. 
Then  I said  goodbye  and  drove  away, 
happy  and  sad  at  the  same  time.  A 
sprightly  lady,  she  was,  game  for  whatever 
came  to  her  life.  And  to  her  death.  I would 
come  back  again.  But  I would  not.  She 
died  early  the  next  morning,  much  sooner 
than  I expected.  Mary  Howarth.  I miss  her. 
I’m  convinced  she  misses  me  too.  □ 


Memorial  Minutes 


Mary  Barclay  Howarth 

Mary  Barclay  Howarth,  79,  on  December 
7,  2000,  died  at  Loving  Light  Center, 
Albuquerque,  NM,  of  chronic  obstructive  pul- 
monary disease.  Mary  was  bom  in  Wichita, 
KS,  on  October  30,  1921,  to  Martha  Jane 
(Pattie)  Hyde  and  William  Houston  Barclay. 
Her  grandfather  was  A.A.  Hyde,  philanthropist 
and  founder  of  the  Mentholatum  Company. 

She  attended  Westtown  School  in  the 
1930s,  her  introduction  to  the  Religious  Soci- 
ety of  Friends.  While  an  undergraduate  at 
Wichita  University,  Mary  realized  that  she  was 
a pacifist.  She  transferred  to  Middlebury  Col- 
lege in  Vermont,  where  she  majored  in  Sociol- 
ogy. In  her  graduate  work  at  Haverford  Col- 
lege in  Pennsylvania  during  World  War  II, 
Mary  prepared  to  work  on  relief  and  recon- 
struction in  Europe  after  the  war.  At  the  same 
time  she  organized  and  led  inner-city  work- 
camps  for  AFSC  in  Indianapolis,  St.  Louis, 
and  Chicago.  Mary  met  a Canadian  conscien- 
tious objector  named  Wilfred  Howarth  in 
1944,  When  the  war  ended,  Mary  was  sent  to 
Scandinavia  to  set  up  workcamps.  She  and 
Wilfred  married  in  Helsinki  in  April  1947. 
Following  their  return  from  Finland,  the  cou- 
ple moved  to  Yellow  Springs,  OH,  where  they 
joined  the  meeting,  taught  First-day  school, 
and  helped  to  organize  a low  cost  burial  serv- 
ice and  a cooperative  nursery  school. 

In  the  early  1950s  the  couple  and  their 
first  two  children  moved  to  Ft.  Collins,  CO, 
where  Mary  set  up  another  nursery  coopera- 
tive. In  1957-59  the  family  spent  two  years  in 
Barpali,  India. 

For  the  next  1 2 years  the  family  settled  in 
at  Pendle  Hill,  PA.  Mary  studied  early  child- 
hood education  at  Cheyney  State  Teachers’ 
College  and  taught  in  Chester,  PA.  They 
joined  Media  Meeting  and  were  active  in  the 
Firstday  school.  Mary  served  several  years  on 
the  Religious  Education  Committee  of  Phila- 
delphia Yearly  Meeting. 

In  1971  the  Howarths  moved  to  Estes 
Park,  CO,  where  they  operated  the  Estes  Park 
Rent- All,  which  they  sold  in  1980  to  go  to 
Rindge,  NH,  to  help  get  The  Meeting  School 
back  on  its  feet.  Then,  after  another  year  as 
students  at  Pendle  Hill,  they  spent  ten  years  in 
Seattle,  WA  as  sojourning  members  of  the 


meeting  there.  Mary  taught  at  the  Little  School 
in  Bellevue,  WA,  and  began  work  on  a second 
Masters  degree,  in  Human  Development. 

In  1985  she  and  Wilfred  began  to  con- 
struct by  hand  a passive  solar  house  in  the 
Retreat  development  in  Glen  Haven,  CO.  In 
1988  the  Mentholatum  Company  was  bought 
by  Japanese  interests,  and  the  Howarths  used 
the  resulting  windfall  to  make  bequests  to 
Pendle  Hill,  Haverford  College,  AFSC,  and 
other  favorite  causes.  During  this  period  Mary 
set  up  Goose  Girt  Productions,  promoting  the 
use  of  fairy  tales  in  early  childhood  education. 
She  also  provided  articles  for  Friendly 
Woman. 

After  Wilfred’s  death  in  1997,  Mary 
moved  to  Eden  Valley  Village,  outside 
Loveland,  CO.  In  September  2000  she  moved 
again  to  Albuquerque,  NM,  to  be  near  her 
daughter  Rachel  and  two  grandchildren. 

Mary  kept  in  touch  with  people  diligently 
through  correspondence.  A lifelong  tax  re- 
sister, Mary  believed  in  simple  living  as  a tool 
to  promote  world  peace.  She  made  a conscious 
decision  to  discontinue  the  oxygen  that  had 
been  keeping  her  alive  for  the  last  six  years. 
She  is  survived  by  two  daughters,  Rachel 
Boone  and  Barclay  Walsh;  two  sons,  David 
Howarth  and  Paul  Howarth;  nine  grandchil- 
dren; two  brothers,  William  Barclay  and  David 
Barclay,  and  many  nieces  and  nephews. 

A memorial  for  Mary  was  held  May  1 2 at 
the  Pattie  Hyde  Barclay  reunion  building, 
YMCA  of  the  Rockies  in  Estes  Park,  CO.  □ 

Dorothy  Willard 

Dorothy  Mary  Rowland  was  bom  Oetober 
7,  1917  in  Eugene,  OR.  After  college  she 
taught  school  and  then  worked  for  the  League 
of  Oregon  Cities.  She  met  John  Willard  while 
he  was  at  the  Civilian  Public  Service  (CPS) 
camp  in  Elkton,  OR.  After  they  married  in 
1945  they  moved  to  the  Chicago  area,  where 
they  were  members  of  the  57*^  Street  Meeting. 
The  family,  now  including  four  children 
(Christopher,  Katherine,  Stephen,  and  Mar- 
tha), returned  to  the  Pacific  Northwest  in  1958 
and  soon  became  active  in  the  then  newly- 
formed  Eastside  Friends  Meeting  in  Bellevue, 
WA. 

“Dottie”  was  active  in  the  meeting  in  a 
variety  of  capacities.  She  was  active  in  the 
wider  world  of  Friends  as  well,  clerking  the 
Revision  Committee,  which  brought  North 
Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  out  of  Pacific  Yearly 
Meeting,  and  later  serving  on  the  committee 
which  wrote  the  yearly  meeting’s  Faith  and 
Practice.  Her  concerns  for  human  dignity  and 
social  justice  led  her  to  involvement  in  the 
American  Friends  Service  Committee,  particu- 
larly the  Indian  Committee  and  the  Commu- 
nity Relations  Committee. 

She  listed  “domestic  engineer”  as  her  job 
title  on  official  forms  and  maintained  a lively, 
welcoming  home  which  was  a magnet  for  visi- 
tors. Her  children  remember  her  as  an  accept- 
ing, non-judgmental,  supportive,  “unruffie- 
able”  parent. 

From  early  childhood  she  relished  the 
outdoors,  and  found  great  pleasure  in  camp- 
ing, hiking,  gardening,  or  just  walking  around 
the  neighborhood.  In  the  woods,  at  the  ocean, 
or  walking  through  an  open  meadow  she 


seemed  to  see  life  as  a gift  to  be  unwrapped 
over  and  over  again.  Her  other  great  love  was 
fabric  and  she  “knitted  her  way  through  many 
a meeting.” 

She  died  in  Bellevue,  WA  after  a long 
decline  into  Alzheimer’s  Disease.  At  her  Me- 
morial Meeting,  her  children  noted  that  even 
after  the  disease  robbed  her  of  the  ability  to 
remember  and  communieate,  her  essential 
character  didn’t  change:  she  remained  serene 
and  peaceful  as  though  waiting,  in  worship, 
for  the  end.  □ 


Mary  Mikesell 

Bom  September  2,  1915,  in  Alameda 
County  in  northern  California,  Mary 
died  November  2,  2000  in  Pomona  Valley 
Hospital,  Pomona,  CA.  At  the  time  of  her 
death  she  was  a resident  of  the  Mt.  San  Anto- 
nio Gardens  Retirement  Community  in 
Pomona.  One  of  her  children  later  remembered 
at  the  November  1 8,  2000  Memorial  Meeting 
celebrating  Mary’s  life  that  when  she  finished 
reading  a book,  she  was  disappointed  that  it 
was  done.  She  recalls  Mary  saying,  “Even 
though  the  book  is  over,  the  characters  live 
on.”  And  so  it  has  been  with  Mary’s  life  story, 
as  friends  and  relatives  recalled  the  following 
memories  of  her  long,  interesting  and  produc- 
tive life. 

Mary  was  the  first  of  three  daughters  of  a 
school  teacher  and  a forester.  At  Piedmont 
High  School  in  Piedmont,  CA,  she  was  the 
first  and  only  girl  ever  to  be  a member  of  the 
chess  team.  She  majored  in  astronomy  at  the 
University  of  California  in  Berkeley,  but  left 
before  completing  her  doctorate  to  become  the 
wife  of  astronomer  Alfred  H.  Mikesell.  They 
later  became  the  parents  of  five  daughters  and 
three  sons,  which  included  three  sets  of  twins. 
After  the  children  were  grown  up  and  gone, 
Mary  made  it  a practice  to  write  a monthly 
letter  to  all  of  them. 

Mary  was  much  the  person  of  the  age  of 
women’s  suffrage,  prohibition,  the  great  de- 
pression, two  world  wars,  the  League  of  Na- 
tions and  the  United  Nations.  She  was  bom 
into  a family  of  active  Congregationalists  and 
married  an  active  Baptist  (Northern).  With 
him  she  soon  became  an  active  Quaker  in  a 
meeting  whose  members  were  dedicated  to 
healing  the  breach  of  1 827  and  helping  Quak- 
ers assume  an  active  role  in  today’s  world. 

Mary  brought  into  adulthood  a convic- 
tion of  immortality  that  included  a certainty  of 
continuing  after  death  one’s  search  for  under- 
standing of  both  the  cosmos  and  also  of  the 
people  one  has  known  in  life.  Her  early  letters 
were  full  of  this,  and  it  was  part  of  her  special 
interest  in  Quaker  practice.  This  developed  as 
a consequence  of  being  the  first  bom  of  highly 
educated  older  parents,  who  all  their  lives 
were  part  of  and  close  to  the  University  of 
California  at  Berkeley. 

Starting  to  school  at  an  early  age,  Mary 
was  included  in  the  Terman-Stanford  study  of 
gifted  children.  She  was  the  youngest  child  in 
the  study,  as  well  as  the  one  with  the  highest 
IQ.  She  started  early  in  her  life  with  piano 
lessons  and  with  her  parents  was  active  in  the 
local  astronomy  club,  even  making  her  own 
eight-inch  reflecting  telescope.  Mary’s  love  of 
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the  outdoors  started  with  family  camping  trips 
and  continued  throughout  her  married  life. 

When  the  Mikesell  children  were  inde- 
pendent enough  that  their  day-to-day  care 
could  be  provided  by  various  schools,  Mary 
shifted  her  attention  back  to  her  long  term  in- 
terests in  church  organization  and  peace.  She 
worked  in  the  office  of  the  Friends  Meeting  in 
Washington  and  then  for  several  years  she 
served  as  a housekeeper  at  Pendle  Hill. 

When  her  mother  became  frail,  Mary 
moved  back  to  Berkeley  to  be  near  her  and  to 
become  active  in  the  Berkeley  Meeting  while 
helping  to  form  and  operate  a cooperative  liv- 
ing establishment.  Mary  also  explored  and 
acted  upon  the  pragmatics  of  tax  resistance  and 
in  1 974  wrote  a letter  of  support  to  California 
Congressman  Ron  Dellums  regarding  his  bill 
providing  a constructive  non-military  alterna- 
tive for  those  conscientiously  opposed  to  hav- 
ing their  income  tax  money  used  for  mili- 
tary purposes.  In  her  letter  she  quoted  one  of 
the  founders  of  our  country,  who  wrote:  “To 
compel  a man  to  furnish  contributions  of 
money  for  propagation  of  opinions  which  he 
disbelieves,  is  sinful  and  tyrannical.”  She  then 
became  a tax  resister  and  in  lieu  of  income  tax, 
sent  an  equivalent  amount,  her  own 
“alternative  tax”  to  a private  organization  for 
relief  work  in  Vietnam. 

In  1981  she  wrote  to  Senator  S.  I.  Haya- 
kawa  protesting  the  billions  poured  into  what 
she  called  “conventional  defense”  without  giv- 
ing equal  attention  to  the  internal  problems  of 
the  crime,  violence,  poverty,  unemployment, 
inflation,  pollution  and  energy  needs  threaten- 
ing our  security  within. 

Her  ability  to  look  into  the  future  and  con- 
tribute to  the  manifesting  of  Friends’  principles 
had  a chance  to  come  alive  again  when  she  was 
appointed  to  the  committee  that  organized  the 
beloved  Quaker  Center  at  Ben  Lomond  that  has 
benefited  so  many  folks  over  the  years. 

At  the  Memorial  Meeting,  Ruth  Dart 
Smith  fondly  remembered  how  Mary  came  to 
house  sit  for  them  and  stayed  on  for  twelve 
years  to  become  like  a sister  and  close  friend. 

In  her  later  years  Mary  moved  with  close 
friends  to  the  retirement  community  of  Mt. 
San  Antonio  Gardens,  where  she  retained  to 
the  end  of  her  life  her  concern  for  others,  the 
world  and  her  family.  She  was  remarkable  with 
her  ability  to  make  friends  with  people  who 
admired  her  independent  spirit,  her  novel  views 
of  all  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life,  her  caring  for 
others  and  her  quirky  sense  of  humor. 

The  following  poem  recited  at  the  Memo- 
rial Meeting  is  a poetic  portrait  of  Mary’s  life. 

God, 

Who  gave  my  life  to  me 
Help  me  use  it  honestly 
And  face  this  day 
and  its  demands 
With  quiet  heart 
and  able  hands. 

by  Katherine  McAfee  Parker 

Mary  is  survived  by  her  eight  children:  twins 
Kathryn  and  Margaret,  Barbara,  Jerry,  twins  Elisa- 
beth and  Rebecca,  twins  John  and  Stephen,  as  well 
as  14  grandchildren.  □ 


Chris  Valentine 

Christopher  Coles  Valentine  Jr.,  known  as 
Junior  by  his  family  and  Chris  by  his 
friends,  was  bom  on  October  3,  1980,  grandson 
of  former  sharecroppers  in  Alabama  and  edu- 
cated Quakers  from  Philadelphia.  He  died  Sep- 
tember 24,  2000  in  Oakland,  CA. 

The  fourth  of  six  children,  he  was  a self- 
determined  and  exceptionally  bright  child.  At 
age  three  he  learned  to  ride  his  little  blue  bike 
with  no  training  wheels.  And  also  at  three,  he 
did  not  just  ride,  but  would  skid  his  tires  and 
pop  wheelies.  By  six  he  was  skateboarding  the 
two  mile  ride  to  school  and  back  and  a few 
years  later  he  was  an  avid  car  restorer. 

He  came  to  Berkeley  Meeting  First  Day 
School  sporadically  from  1986  to  1990.  He  was 
an  enthusiastic  participant  in  the  annual  Harvest 
Festival  to  Benefit  the  Friends  Committee  on 
Legislation. 

After  the  Oakland  fire,  Chris  worked  with 
his  father  creating  a memorial  garden  in  the 
ashes  near  his  elementary  school  on  a half  acre 
at  Route  13  and  Hiller  Drive.  He  was  a star 
player  in  the  North  Oakland  Little  League  team. 
Sugar  Kids. 

Chris’s  charisma  and  sense  of  humor  al- 
lowed him  to  make  friends  easily  throughout  his 
life.  Those  who  knew  him  will  never  forget  his 
mischievous  grin,  his  charming  personality  and 
his  capacity  to  love. 

His  death,  the  result  of  a shooting  by  an 
unknown  assailant,  is  doubly  tragic  given  that 
he  died  so  young  at  a turning  point  in  his  life 
when  he  had  gotten  his  GED  and  was  eagerly 
entering  the  workforce.  He  is  mourned  by  fam- 
ily and  fnends  and  his  fiance,  Dana.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  his  mother,  Theolia,  his  father,  Chris- 
topher Sr.,  his  older  brother  Aurelio  Amadeus, 
and  his  sisters:  Cecilia,  Victoria,  Melissa  and 
Angelica  Valentine  of  Oakland,  CA.D 

Floyd  Schmoe 

It  is  difficult  to  encompass  in  a brief  minute 
the  rich  and  dedicated  life  of  Floyd  Schmoe, 
who  died  in  a care  facility  near  Seattle,  WA  on 
April  20,  2001  at  the  age  of  105.  One  of  the 
founders  of  University  Meeting  in  1947,  he 
remained  a faithful  member  and  attender  until, 
in  his  final  year,  his  failing  health  made  that 
impossible.  He  was  so  unhappy  with  the  divi- 
sion of  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  in  1972  that  he 
continued  for  years  attending  its  sessions  in 
preference  to  those  of  his  own  North  Pacific 
Yearly  Meeting.  It  was  but  one  sign  of  his 
Quakerly  independence.  Floyd  was  always 
more  interested  in  instituting — and  carrying 
out — an  ambitious  project  than  he  was  in  dis- 
cussing it  in  a committee.  When  he  saw  some- 
thing to  be  done,  he  undertook  it  and  invited 
others  to  join  him. 

Floyd  Wilfred  Schmoe  was  bom  to  Quaker 
parents,  Ernest  and  Minta  Moon  Schmoe,  on 
September  21,  1895  near  Prairie  Center,  KS.  He 
attended  Friends  University  in  Wichita,  KS 
where  he  met  Ruth  Pickering,  whom  he  married 
in  1919.  Before  that  he  had  already,  as  a consci- 
entious objector,  driven  a battlefield  ambulance 
in  France.  The  first  naturalist  appointed  to 
Mount  Rainier  National  Park  in  WA,  Floyd, 
with  Ruth  and  their  infant  son,  Ken,  spent  sev- 


eral winters  snowed  in  at  Paradise  Lodge,  exit- 
ing through  upper-story  windows  to  ski  down 
to  Longmire  for  supplies,  bringing  them  back 
on  snowshoes.  He  climbed  the  peak  itself  four- 
teen times.  He  tells  of  these  days  (condensing 
several  years  into  one)  in  A Year  in  Paradise, 
the  most  popular  of  the  more  than  a dozen 
books  he  published.  He  does  not  tell  of  their 
second  child,  Helen  Elizabeth,  bom  on  the 
mountain  and  buried  there  only  a few  days 
later.  Floyd  and  Ruth  had  three  subsequent 
children,  Esther,  Wilfred  (Bill),  and  Ruthanna. 
As  a Ranger,  Floyd  instituted  “Nature  Notes”, 
some  of  which  are  still  made  available  on  the 
Park’s  current  website. 

Floyd  left  the  Park  in  1928  to  teach  in  the 
College  of  Forestry  at  the  University  of  Wash- 
ington, from  which  he  resigned  in  the  1 940s  to 
accept  a position  as  the  first  Regional  Execu- 
tive of  the  new  American  Friends  Service 
Committee  Office  in  Seattle,  devoting  himself 
to  the  plight  of  Japanese- Americans,  tom  from 
their  West  Coast  homes  and  herded  into  con- 
centration camps  in  a tragic  abandonment  of 
American  principles. 

Perhaps  Floyd’s  best-known  project  was 
“Houses  for  Hiroshima,”  undertaken  after  the 
atomic  bombing.  With  their  ovm  money  and 
what  he  could  raise  from  fnends,  Floyd  and 
Ruth,  with  a number  of  volunteers,  spent  the 
better  part  of  two  years  building  houses  and  a 
community  center  for  the  Hiroshima  homeless. 
In  1950  he  helped  drill  wells  in  the  Gaza  Strip 
to  provide  water  for  displaced  Palestinians 
and,  towards  the  end  of  the  Korean  War,  he 
spent  several  years  in  that  country  repeating 
his  home-building  project.  But  there  was  a 
difference:  by  this  time  his  work  was  well 
enough  known  that  he  was  able  to  attract 
United  Nations’  support. 

He  returned  from  Korea  with  a number  of 
orphans  whom  he  was  able  to  place  in  Ameri- 
can homes,  primarily  those  of  his  own  family. 

It  was  in  the  next  years  that  Floyd  did  his 
best-known  writing,  the  book  on  Mount  Rain- 
ier, one  on  the  San  Juan  Islands  and  one  on 
Big  Sur.  He  himself  preferred  What  is  Man, 
philosophical  speculations  based  on  a series  of 
lectures  he  gave  at  Pendle  Hill. 

When  University  Meeting  had  been  es- 
tablished in  1947,  Floyd  had  been  one  of  the 
members  who  built  the  first  meetinghouse  with 
their  own  hands.  It  was  therefore  something  of 
a jolt  when  they  learned,  a dozen  or  so  years 
later,  that  the  University  needed  the  land  on 
which  their  building  stood.  They  had  in  fact 
already  outgrown  it,  and  the  same  group,  with 
a few  deletions  and  additions,  turned  to  plan- 
ning a new  and  more  adequate  meetinghouse, 
completed  in  1 962.  Floyd  was  the  key  propo- 
nent for  centering  the  building  around  a court- 
yard, which  he  himself  planted  in  the  Japanese 
style. 

Several  years  after  Ruth  Schmoe’s  death 
in  1969,  Floyd  married  their  dear  fiiend  To- 
miko  Yamasaki.  He  was  fortunate  to  have  had 
two  wonderful  wives  who  kept  things  on  an 
even  keel  while  he  pursued  his  dreams. 

Among  the  projects  of  his  later  years  was 
the  creation  of  a Peace  Park  in  Tashkent 
where,  already  in  his  nineties,  with  the  tem- 
perature often  above  one  hundred  degrees,  he 
was  noted  for  working  double  shifts,  twelve 
hours  a day  rather  than  six,  moving  heavy 
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rocks.  He  returned  from  Tashkent  with  the 
dream  of  a Peace  Park  for  Seattle,  and  this  he 
created  on  a small  piece  of  city  property  across 
from  the  meetinghouse,  centering  it  around  a 
statue  of  Sadako  Sasaki,  the  Hiroshima  girl 
who  set  out  to  fold  1,000  paper  cranes  as  her 
prayer  for  peace.  Sadako  died  before  she  com- 
pleted her  task,  but  it  is  constantly  being  com- 
pleted for  her — her  statue  in  Hiroshima  and 
Seattle  being  repeatedly  covered  in  colorful 
paper  cranes.  More  cranes  than  usual  draped 
the  Seattle  statue  on  the  day  of  Floyd’s  Memo- 
rial Meeting. 

Those  in  University  Meeting  who  knew 
Floyd  best  added  to  their  love  and  appreciation 
a recognition  that  life  with  him  in  the  Meeting 
was  not  always  easy.  He  often  moved  faster 
than  the  Meeting  could  move,  and  sometimes 
firmly  resisted  innovations  that  the  Meeting 
had  ultimately  to  make  without  him.  Yet  he 
was  willing  to  listen  and  to  grow.  When  a few 
years  ago  Ministry  and  Worship  had  to  discuss 
with  him  a complaint  that  he  was  speaking  too 
frequently  and  at  too  great  a length-and  it  is 
difficult  to  elder  a man  of  100  years-he  quite 
reformed  his  practice,  speaking  no  less  fre- 
quently, but  much  more  briefly.  What  he  had  to 
say  was  always  relevant  and  rarely  repetitive. 

Among  the  many  honors  which  came  his 
way,  including  an  honorary  degree  from  Tufts 
University  and  the  Order  of  the  Sacred  Treasure 
awarded  by  the  Emperor  of  Japan,  none  pleased 
Floyd  more  than  the  three  times  he  was  nominated 
for  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize.  He  is  survived  by  To- 
miko,  by  three  of  his  five  children,  fifteen  grand- 
children, thirty-four  great-grandchildren  and  two 
great-great-grandchildren.  At  his  Memorial  state- 
ments of  appreciation  were  read  from  Tokyo 
Monthly  Meeting,  from  the  Governor  of  Hi- 
roshima Prefecture  and  from  the  Mayor  of  Hi- 
roshima, the  last  of  these  a moving  tribute  from  a 
man  who  had  known  Floyd  well. 

Floyd  was  one  of  a kind.  We  know  we  have 
lived  with  greatness.  □ 


Jack  Ross  Brown 

Jack  Ross  Brown,  who  died  on  April  3, 
200 1 , after  a series  of  massive  strokes,  was 
bom  in  Seattle,  WA  on  January  20,  1926,  the 
son  of  Rosswell  and  Lee  Deicken  Brown. 
World  War  II  was  raging  when  Jack  graduated 
from  high  school  so  that,  after  a single  term  at 
the  University,  with  the  draft  imminent,  he 
volunteered  for  the  Army,  serving  in  the  infan- 
try on  the  European  front  and  in  the  Occupa- 
tion after  the  war.  What  he  experienced  at  that 
time  determined  him  to  work  for  a better  way 
to  solve  conflicts,  and  his  Army  experience  led 
directly  to  his  later  loyalty  to  the  peace  testi- 
mony of  the  Society  of  Friends,  which  he 
joined  in  Cambridge,  MA  in  1955. 

By  that  time  Jack  had  returned  to  gradu- 
ate from  the  University  of  Washington,  and 
while  in  medical  school  at  the  University  of 
Michigan,  had  married  Judith  Reynolds,  also 
of  Seattle,  whom  he  had  met  through  partici- 
pation in  American  Friends  Service  Commit- 
tee workcamps  in  Europe.  From  Cambridge, 
where  Jack  interned,  they  brought  their  mem- 
bership to  Eastside  Meeting  in  Bellevue,  WA. 
They  were  not  there  long  before,  with  their 
two-month-old  son,  Ross,  they  left  for  Gazian- 
tep  in  southeastern  Turkey  where  Jack,  having 
learned  to  speak  Turkish,  practiced  medicine 
in  a fifty-bed  hospital.  His  major  medical  work 
was  in  an  outpatient  clinic  service  which 
served  a wide  area.  Their  daughter,  Layla  and 
son  Craig  were  both  bom  in  Gaziantep.  Before 
leaving  five  years  later,  in  1962,  Jack  and  Judy 
co-led  an  AFSC  workcamp  in  a Turkish  vil- 
lage, helping  build  a community  center,  also 
used  later  for  a well-baby  clinic. 

His  practice  in  Turkey  had  been  so  varied 
and  interesting  that  Jack  wanted  nothing  rou- 
tine when  he  returned  to  the  US.  Therefore  he 
decided  on  a residency  in  psychiatry  at  the 
University  of  Cincinnati,  where  the  Brown’s 
lived  for  the  next  three  years,  their  daughter 
Marcy  being  bom  in  Ohio. 

Group  Health  in  Seattle  hired  Jack  in 
1965  to  establish  its  mental  health  service,  a 


new  element  being  added  to  its  program  It  was 
then,  in  1966,  that  the  Brown’s  transferred 
their  memberships  from  Cincinnati  to  Univer- 
sity Friends  Meeting,  where  it  has  been  ever 
since — although  they  also  managed  to  partici- 
pate in  and  help  to  develop  the  Agate  Passage 
Worship  Group  on  Bainbridge  Island,  WA 
while  remaining  fully  active  in  UFM  and  its 
committees.  At  various  times  Jack  clerked  the 
Upkeep  Committee,  the  Nominating  Commit- 
tee, Ministry  and  Worship  and  the  Monthly 
Meeting  itself. 

Jack  was  the  first  psychiatrist  hired  for  the 
Group  Health  Mental  Health  Service  which, 
growing  rapidly  under  his  leadership,  is  now 
housed  in  at  least  five  of  its  geographic  centers. 
One  of  the  many  colleagues  who  spoke  at 
Jack’s  memorial  service  said  that  it  was  the 
way  Jack  brought  his  Quakerism  into  his  daily 
life  in  his  dealings  with  patients  and  staff  that 
made  his  department  such  a success.  As  one 
extra-curricular  activity.  Jack  was  instrumental 
in  starting  Transitional  Resources,  a group 
home  and  treatment  center  for  the  mentally  ill, 
helping  to  organize  it  in  1975  and  remaining 
on  its  governing  board  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

Jack  had  two  sabbaticals  from  Group 
Health,  one  during  which  he  returned  to  Ga- 
ziantep to  practice  for  an  additional  year  in  the 
same  hospital,  and  one  in  which  he  worked  as  a 
psychiatrist  for  six  months  in  New  Zealand, 
and  for  a second  six  months  in  Australia.  When 
Jack  retired,  he  volunteered  for  a time  at  the 
Royal  Edinburgh  Hospital  in  Scotland.  Follow- 
ing that.  Jack  and  Judy  served  with  Ethiopian 
and  Soviet  volunteers  on  a Ploughshares  or- 
ganic agricultural  project  in  Ethiopia.  They 
also  spent  a term  as  Visiting  Friends,  teaching 
at  Pendle  Hill. 

As  these  varied  activities  suggest.  Jack 
was  dedicated  to  finding  ways  for  offering 
meaningful  service,  hands-on  and  face-to-face. 
He  combined  compassion  with  effectiveness, 
being  both  caring  and  unsentimental.  He  was 
always  a delightful  companion.  His  sudden 
illness  and  death  leave  us  recognizing  how 
much  we  have  counted  on  him.  □ 


VISIT  BOLIVIA!  QUAKER  STUDY  TOUR 


JUNE  20  - JULY  6 , 2002 


Visit  economic  development  projects 
in  Altiplano  villages. 
Meet  with  some  of  Bolivia’s  40,000  Quakers 
and  learn  about  the  Quaker  schools. 
Absorb  culture,  history,  archeology 
in  spectacular  Andean  scenery. 
Sponsored  by  QUAKER  BOLIVIA  LINK. 


Leaders:  Barbara  Flynn  (CA)  8290  Appian  Way, 

Sebastopol,  CA  95472 
Phone;  707-823-6034  E-mail:  bflyn@mindspring.com 
Newton  Garver  (NY)  716-592-7100 
garver  1 928@aol.com 
about  optional  extension  to  Machu  Picchu,  July  7-15 


Young  Friends  (21-30):  Si  hablas  espanol,  hay  becas  para  ayudarte. 


DO  Friends 
Believe 
in  Angels? 


Friends  Bulletin 
is  looking  for  a 
few  “angels”  who  will 
remember  Friends 
Bulletin  in  their  Wills 
or  Trusts,  or  who  can 
make  current  gifts  to  fund  an  endowment. 
While  gifts  of  all  sizes  are  needed  and 
always  appreciated,  building  a modest 
endowment  for  Friends  Bulletin  is  the 
best  way  to  assure  the  magazine’s  contin- 
ued ability  to  be  a voice  for  and  among 
independent  Western  Friends.  For  charita- 
ble giving  information,  please  contact 
Lanny  Jay,  Clerk  of  our  Board.  Phone: 
707-869-0759;  Fax:  707-869-3034;  or 
email:  landbirdl4@  cs.com. 
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I humble,  meek,  merciful,  just,  pious,  and  devout  souls  are  eve- 

O^hcre  of  one  religion,  and  when  death  has  taken  off  the  mask, 
they  will  know  one  another  though  the  divers  liveries  they  wear  here 
make  them  strangers.” — William  Penn,  1673 
:=>For  subscriptions  and  information,  write:  Quaker  Universalist  Fellowship, 
206  Shady  Ln,  Lexington,  KY  40503  or  E-mail:  QUF@ot.com. 

Call  for  submissions:  Were  you  ever  a part  of  Argenta  Friends 
School-  student,  staff,  houseparent?  We’re  seeking  essays,  poems,  pho- 
tographs for  a reflective  anthology.  Deadline  Nov.  1,  2001.  Contact  Tina 
Tau  McMahon  for  details:  503-762-0352.  tina@argentabook.com. 

Join  the  folks  at  Friendly  Horse  Acres  for  a day  at  a horse  farm.  All 

ages  welcome.  Camps  are  set  up  to  encourage  confidence  in  people  who 
are  fearful  of  horses,  as  well  as  more  experienced  horse  lovers.  Learn  to  see 
the  world  from  the  horse’s  point  of  view.  Visit  www.fiiendlyhorseacres. 
com.  Phone  360-825-3628  E-mail  fiiendlyhorseacres@excite.com . 

Concerned  Singles  Newsletter  links  compatible,  socially  conscious 
singles  who  care  about  peace,  social  justice,  racism,  gender  equality,  and 
the  health  of  the  planet.  Nationwide  and  Canada.  All  ages.  Since  1984. 
Free  sample:'?®.  Box  444-FB,  Lenox  Dale,  MA  01242.  9 413-445-6309 
orH  http://www.concemedsingles.com 

Santa  Fe  Friends  Meeting  seeks  resident.  Mature,  hospitable  Friend  for 
a two  year  term,  beginning  11/2001.  Commitment  to  Quakerism  and 
service.  Send  for  information:  Search  Committee,  SFMMF,  630  Canyon 
Road,  Santa  Fe,  NM  87501,  505-983-7241. 

Resident.  Redwood  Forest  Friends  Meeting,  Santa  Rosa,  CA.  Resi- 
dents performing  hospitality  and  caretaking  duties  are  sought  for  a dy- 
namic Friends  Meeting  north  of  San  Francisco.  Post  inquiries  to  Resi- 
dent Committee,  RFFM  Box  1831,  Santa  Rosa,  CA  95402. 

JOHN  WOOLMAN  SCHOOL  the  only  West  Coast  Friends 
secondary  boarding  school!  Simple  rural  living,  small  classes,  work 
program,  loving  community.  John  Woolman  School,  13075  Woolman 
Lane,  Nevada  City,  CA  95959.  530-273-3183. 

Ben  Lomond  Quaker  Center:  Personal  retreats,  family  reunions,  wed- 
dings, retreats,  and  our  own  schedule  of  Quaker  Programs.  Among  the  Red- 
woods, near  Santa  Cruz,  CA.  83 1 -336-8333,  http://www.quakercenter.org. 

William  J.  Papp  Portland  Friends  School,  located  in  SW  Port- 
land,  OR:  A small  Friends  school  for  children,  grades  K-6,  rooted  in 
Quaker  values.  Children  are  provided  with  a quality  academic  and  a de- 
velopmentally  appropriate  education.  The  school  environment  is  caring 
and  nurturing  with  strong  emphasis  on  non-violent  resolution.  For  infor- 
mation, contact  Judy  Smith,  jatesmith@earthlink.net  or  503-977-0322. 

QUAKER  WRITERS  AND  ARTISTS!  Read  Types  & Shadows,  the  ex- 
citing newsletter  of  the  Fellowship  of  Quakers  in  the  Arts.  FQA’s  goal:  To 
nurture  and  showcase  the  literary,  visual,  musical,  and  performing  arts  within 
the  Religious  Society  of  Friends,  for  purposes  of  Quaker  expression,  ministry, 
witness,  and  outreach.  To  these  ends,  we  will  offer  spiritual,  practical,  and 
financial  support  as  way  opens.  Help  build  an  international  network  of  crea- 
tive support  and  celebration.  Membership  $22/year.  FQA,  Dept.  FB,  PO  Box 
58565,  Philadelphia,  PA  19102.  E-mail:  fqa@quaker.org.  Web:  http://www. 
quaker.org/fqa/index.html. 

Friends  House  is  a multi-level  retirement  community  offering  in- 
dependent living  apartments  and  houses,  an  assisted  care  living  facility, 
skilled  nursing  and  an  adult  day  services  program  serving  residents  and 
the  wider  Santa  Rosa  community.  Located  in  Santa  Rosa,  Friends  House 
is  easily  accessible  to  San  Francisco,  the  Pacific  Coast,  redwood  forests, 
and  the  vineyards  of  Sonoma  and  Napa  counties.  Friends  House  is 
owned  and  operated  by  Friends  Association  of  Services  for  the  Elderly 
(EASE),  a California  not-for-profit  corporation.  The  facility  and  Board 
of  Directors  are  strongly  influenced  by  Quaker  traditions.  The  welfare 
and  growth  of  persons  within  an  environment  which  stresses  independ- 
ence is  highly  valued.  Tour  Friends  House  at  our  web  site  at  www. 
fnendshouse.org.  Friends  House,  684  Benicia  Drive,  Santa  Rosa,  CA 
95409.  707-538-0152. 

What  if  you  had  a mirror  for  your  soul?  Then  what  could  you  create  in 
your  life?  For  a free,  sample  session  of  co-active  life  coaching,  contact 
Bmce  Thron-Weber  at  303-399-4752  or  BruceCoach@aol.com.  I coach 
over  the  telephone  and  it  works  well. 

Coming  to  DC?  Stay  with  Friends  on  Capitol  Hill.  William  Penn 
House,  a Quaker  Seminar  and  Hospitality  Center  in  beautiful,  historic  town- 
house,  is  located  five  blocks  east  of  the  US  Capitol.  Convenient  to  Union 
Station  for  train  and  METRO  connections.  Shared  accommodations  including 
continental  breakfast,  for  groups,  individuals.  515  East  Capitol  Street  SE, 
Washington,  DC  20003.  E-mail:  dirpennhouse@pennsnet.org.  Phone:  202- 
543-5560  Fax:  202-543-3814. 

Interns.  9-12  month  commitment,  beginning  January,  June,  or  Septem- 
ber. Assist  with  seminars  and  hospitality  at  William  Penn  House,  5 
blocks  from  US  Capitol.  Room,  board,  and  small  stipend. 

CONsroER  A Costa  Rica  Study  Tour  Take  a 12-day  trip  to  see  the 
real  Costa  Rica.  For  information  and  a brochure  call:  937-584-2900  or 
001-506-645-5065  E-mail:  jstuckey@sol.racsa.co.cr.  Write:, Roy  Joe 
Stuckey,  1182  Hornbeam  Rd,  Sabina,  OH  45169. 

Advertising  Rates  and  Policies:  All  ads  must  be  consistent  with  beliefs 
and  testimonies  of  Friends.  $.45  per  word  for  ads.  Minimum  charge,  $9. 
Ads  should  be  prepaid,  if  possible.  Deadline:  six  weeks  prior  to 
publication.  Publishing  of  advertisements  and  newsletter  insert  does  not 
imply  endorsement  by  Friends  Bulletin. 

Display  ads:  $12  per  column  inch.  For  more  information,  call  562-699- 
‘A  page  ad  (4x4  ‘A):  $85  5670  or  E-mail:  friendsbul@aol. 

1 column  ad  (21A  x 10):  $120  com.  Discounts  up  to  25%  for  recur- 

2 column  ad  (5  x 10):  $225  ring  ads  and  special  rates  for  four- 

'A  page  ad  (7 ‘A  x 4 ‘A):  $1 60  or-more-page  newsletter  inserts. 

Full  page  (7  ‘A  x 10):  $290 

Alert:  PYM’s  Faith  and  Practice  is  now  available  for  $10  (plus  ship- 
ping and  handling)  at  the  AFSC  Bookstore,  980  N.  Fair  Oaks  Pasadena 
CA91103.  818-791-1978. 

When  traveling  to  the  Pacific  Northwest,  consider  the  simple  and  eco- 
nomical travelers’  rooms  at  Quaker  House  in  Seattle  (WA).  Reser- 
vations required:  206-632-9839  or  < pablopaz@juno.com  >. 

Writer  as  Contemplative:  Jan.  5-12,  2002.  Crestone,  CO.  A writ- 
ing and  prayer  retreat  by  Peter  Anderson,  writing  instructor  at  Earlham 
School  of  Religion.  For  more  information,  write  Clear  Creek  Writing 
Center,  Box  904,  Crestone,  CO  81131  or  E-mail  otterson@fone.net. 

The  Friends  Committee  on  Legislation  is  seeking  two 
people  committed  to  Quaker  principles  to  continue  FCL’s 
work  into  its  second  half-century.  One  position  is  full  time 
lobbyist  and  one  is  development  coordinator  in  Northern 
California  Further  information  may  be  obtained  from  the 
FCL,  926  J Street  #707,  Sacramento,  CA  95814  or  by  e- 
mail:  <fclinfo@cwo.cont>.  No  telephone  inquiries  please. 


EMYM-AFSC  Joint  Service  Projects  will  have  two  proj- 
ects in  Mexico  this  Fall.  Oct  24  through  Nov.  4 we  will  be 
helping  witii  the  harvest  in  La  Mesa  de  Abajo.  Nov.  17 
tiirough  the  24  we  will  work  with  the  Seri  people  on  the 
Sea  of  Cortez-Contact  Mike  Gray  for  details,  aifec-imym- 
jsp@worldnetatt.net  or  520-212-4696. 


Quaker  Life — informing 
and  equipping  Friends 
around  the  world.  Free 
sanple  available  upon  re- 
quest. Join  our  family  of 
Friends  for  one  year  (10 
issues)  at  $24.  For  information  contact: 
Quaker  Life 
101  Quaker  Hill  Drive 
Richmond,  IN  47374 
Phone:  765-962-7573. 

E-mail:  QuakerLife@funiorg 
Website:  www.fum.org 


Friends  Journal  has  published 
“Quaker  Thought  and  Life  To- 
day” for  nearly  50  years,  suc- 
ceeding periodicals  that  date 
from  the  19th  century.  Learn 
more  about  Quaker  concerns  and  activi- 
ties through  this  monthly  magazine.  Re- 
quest three  free  issues  or  subscribe  now 
(send  $29)  to  get  16  issues  for  the  price  of 
12.  Contact:  Friends  Journal,  Dept.  FB, 
1216  Arch  Street,  2a,  Philadelphia,  PA19107. 
<Info@friendsjournal.org>. 
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A Campaign  for  a New  Century 


Life  Income  Plans 


Y 


The  Barn,  1938 


our  gift  to  one  of  our  life  income  plans  can  entitle  you  to  receive  income  as  well  as  various  tax  benefits. 
For  instance,  you  will  receive  a current  income  tax  deduction  for  a portion  of  the  gift  and  reduce  or  eliminate 
the  capital  gains  tax  on  long-term  appreciated  assets.  On  the  death  of  the  income  beneficiary  (you  and/or 
another  person),  Pendle  Hill  will  have  use  of  the  funds  to  further  its  mission.  Life  income  plans  include: 


A Charitable  Gift  Annuity 

In  exchange  for  a gift  of  cash  or 
securities,  we  will  agree  to  pay  you 
a guaranteed,  fixed  annual  income 
for  your  lifetime.  This  income  may 
start  now  or  at  a later  date,  such 
as  retirement.  The  rate  of  the 
annuity  is  based  on  the  ages  of 
the  annuitants. 


A Gift  ToouR  Pooled  Income  Fund 
Sometimes  described  as  a 
"charitable  mutual  fund", 
income  from  our  Pendle  Hill 
Pooled  Income  for  the  Future 
Fund  is  based  on  the  earnings 
performance  of  the  Fund. 


A Charitable  Remainder  Trust 
We  are  happy  to  work  with  you 
and  your  financial  advisors  to  A 
create  an  individual  income, 
arrangement  that  suits  your 
unique  circumstances. 


Invest  in  the  future 


If  you  want  to  learn  how  you  can  make  an 
investment,  not  only  in  Pendle  Hill,  but 
also  in  the  future  of  the  Religious  Society  of 
Friends,  please  contact: 


Barbara  Parsons 

Director  of  Development 

Pendle  Hill 

338  Plush  Mill  Road 

Wallingford,  PA  19086-6099 

800.742.3150,  ext.  132 

E-mail  contributions@pendlehill.  org 

www.pendlehill.org 


Dear  Friends, 

An  “omnibus”  is  a vehicle  for  everyone,  and  that’s  what  Friends  Bulletin 
strives  to  be.  We’re  the  official  publication  of  ALL  Western  unpro- 
granuned  Friends,  so  this  December  we’d  like  to  send  a complimentary 
copy  to  ALL  Yearly  Meeting  members  (whether  or  not  they  currently  sub- 
scribe) as  well  as  to  any  attender  who’d  like  a complimentary  copy. 

You  can  help  by  sending  us  names  and  addresses  of  Western  Friends  in- 
terested in  receiving  a free  copy.  Your  donation  will  also  help  us  to  become 
a truly  omnibus  magazine. 

— ^Editor  and  Board  of  Friends  Bulletin 


♦ Tributes  to  Jim  Corbett  by 
Mariam  Davidson,  Chuck 
Pager,  et  al. 

♦ “The  Cosmic  Christ”  and 
“How  Can  Israel  Find 
Freedom  and  Peace?” 
by  Herb  Dimock 
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